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AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF THE 
LATE ALLAN QUATERMAIN 


By Str RIDER HAGGARD. With 
Colored Frontispiece and Two 
Other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 

The author of “She,” “King Solomon's 
Mines,” “Allan Quatermain,” etc., re- 
turns to Africa, the scene of his former 
successes, for this new story of the 
early love affair of Allan Quatermain. 
The exciting times when the Zulu des- 
pot, Dingaan, was at the height of his 
power are depicted with regard for his- 
torical accuracy, and furnish the 
ting for a story of lively adventure 
dramatic situations. 
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The Evolution of 
Sea Power 


By P. A, SILBURN, 
of Parliament of the Union « 
South Africa, Author of “The Col 
onies and Imperial Defence,” “The 
Governance of Empire,” etc. 8vo 
Pp. xiv+288. $2.50 net. 
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Modern Science and the 
Illusions of Prof.Bergson 


By HUGH 8S. R. ELLIOT. With Pref- 


ace by Sir RAY LANKESTER, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. $1.60 net. 
This work is a rey of « nee to t 
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Early History of the 
Christian Church 


FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE 


END OF THE THIRD CENTURY 
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passage in it.”—The Nation, England. Royal Naval Coll ge, Osborne de l’'Académie Francaise, Hon. D 
“One of the most exciting and inter- With 12 [lustrations and 7 Maps Litt. (Oxford), and Litt.D. (Cam- 
esting of all that cycle of Agen ne preety : "inte = 8vo. Pp bridge). Membre de L'Institut de 
nog Tron ee heat heer te — OS. 90.50 nes. France. Rendered into English 
a a a ; The text of this book—pages 1 to 148 from the Fourth Edition. In 2 
“Exciting, delightfully naive, rich in first appeared in the third part of th vola. Svo Vol. II Pp. xx-+544 
the art of § story-telling.”"—London | author's “Sea Kings of Great Britian.” e950 nab } an 
Times. issued in 1911. = . 

“Grips us just as its predecessors ~ : Uhe cond volume of this w wk b vn f 
did.”—London Standard. oys an oy a ing bel pene ig Al ee Bae en mage nasties 
“Exciting, dramatic, and so human.” aint » aaa controversies in the Fourth cent 
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Four Stories by a New Writcr 


CHARLES LEE 


The Widow Woman 

Our Little Town 
Dorinda’s Birthday 

Paul Carah, Cornishman 
Stories written with humor, tenderness, 


vigor, and a deep insight into tLe hearts of 
men and women. Each, $1.25 net. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 W. 23d Street 

















52's WOODROW WILSON 


Congressional Government. A Study 
in American Politics. $1.25. 
Mere Literature, and Other Essays. 


$1.50. 
For sale everywhere. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St.,Boston 














THE STATE 


ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL POLITICS 
By WOODROW WILSON 
Gives Dr. Wilson’s views on the Nature and 
Forms of Government, the Nature and Development 
of Law, and the Functions and Objects of 
Government. 
Cloth. xxxv+659 pages. $2.00 
D.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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IDEOFONIC 


a y ROBERT MORKIS PIERCE 
265 pages. Mong By ne 4 Rh Am 


LANGUAGES COMPANY, 143 W. 47th St., New York 








10 WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $300 


FOR BOOK AROUT IT, WRITE 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


THEAMERICAN GOVERNMENT po octane xc aememalltarleseae 


By FREDERIC J. HASKINS 


O.K.'d by the President, the Cabinet, ete. 
Tilustrated. 
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12mo. Cloth. 
LIPPINCOTT 


$1 net. 
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Postpaid $1.15 
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Founders of Modern Psychology 
A New Book by Dr. G. STANLEY HA 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY - 








NEW YORK 





“Mr. Beresford has arrived.” 
—London Morning Leader. 


A Candidate for Truth 


By J. D. BERESFORD 


“More than by any novel we have read for 
months we are captivated by ‘A Candidate 
for Truth.’"—Chicago Evening Poat 

“Raises its author quite definitely to the 
front rank of living novelists.”—London 
Standard 
486 pages. Cloth. $1.35 net; by mail $1.46 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 





“I have read your last book with solid 
satisfaction and it shall be one of my 
pleasures to make as many people read it 
as I can reach. It is full ripeness and 
mellowness—worth tons of ordirary social- 
ist prattle on th * subject,” writes John 
Graham Brooks to Charles F. Dole, author of 
“The Burden of “overty.” Postpaid 55 cents. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 226 Fifth ave., New York 








One of the Burning Questions of the Day 
THE WOMAN MOVEMENT 


IN AMERICA 


By BELLE SQUIRE 
Illustrated. 75 cents net. 
A. C.MeCLURG & Co., Publishers, Chicage 
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The Nation | 
Long’s English Literature 


eS Fully illustrated, with frontispiece 
A WH E EKL) JOURNAL. in eleven colors. 

—_—_———— 81.235 
—— . This book is without question the 
FOUNDED IN 1865. most attractive one of its grade and 
scope to be found. From cover to 
cover, it is an inspiration to the stu- 
dent on account of its distinct charm 
of style and its unusually attractive 
make-up. Furthermore, it isa scholar- 
tion Is published and owned by the New ly work, comprehensive in scope, and 
sing Post Co. Oswald Garrison Villard, able in its judgments. Througheut the 
William J. Pattison, Treasurer; Pau! book there is a sympathetic atmos- 
More, Filter: Harold deWolf Fuller, As phere and an evident love for the 
nt Editor whole subject of English literature 
that cannot fail to appeal to every 

reader of the volume. 


{Entered at the New York City Post Ofice as 
aecond-clasa mail matter. | 


in advance, poatpaid, in 


the United State or Mexico; to Canada GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
foreign « tries comprised in the 29 BEACON STREET. BOSTON 
m $4.00 
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Publication Office, 20 Veaey Street 
Learn Latin to Speak 


Palestra is the common-sense in Latin; 

—~“=“_am=e some 30 pamphlets for class or 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. self instruction by figures, cuts, texts on 
subjects of daily life, supported by Roman 
authors; vast vocabulary, no translations; 
reading, writing, speaking exercises; half 
published; $2.50 will bring all issued; com- 
plete $5.00; no samples. ARCADIVS AVEL- 
LANVS, Williamstown, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLES 


Re-Staging 1904 
A Disappointing Congress 


Gen. Booth und His Army ‘| LIBRARIES AND 
Modern Literary Reaards......... 183/f BOOKS PURCHASED 
TO ANY AMOUNT 


CIAL ARTICLES OUR SPECIALTIES: AMERICANA, 
PRINTED AND MANUSCRIPT 








‘french Book Notes 
for Bibliophiles THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., CLEVELAND 

















PONDENCE: 
READ 


MONTGOMERY’S NEW BOOK 


Demag : CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA 


By the author of 
‘“‘ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,” ETC. 
Of which over 300,000 copies have been sold 


Net 81.25. Pestpaid 81.40 


nd the Machinery of 


LITERATURE 





In Forbidden China 
The Goodly Fellowship A. S. CLARK, Peekskill, N. Y. A new 


rhe Forest on the Hill 91 catalogue of second-hand Americana, now 
rhe Adjustment ready, and will be sent to any address. 
The Citadel 92 a 
Egyptian Hierat lexts 
tah Apprenticeship an Magazine excerpts on all subjects sup- 
\ Histor i199 plied. Let me know what you are inter- 
ested in. H. Williams, 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. 
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Educational 


HE URSULINE ACADEMY, A HOME- 
School for Girls, delightfully and healthfully 
situated on the outskirts of Middletown, New York, 
also accepts young ladies and children during the 
summer months, and carefully provides fer their 
protection and comfort. Students who wish to 
cancel College or High School conditions will find 
Summer Courses of Study provided. Terms on ap- 

plication THE URSULINE ACADEMY, 
Middletown, New York. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 

Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Number of pupils limited. Spe- 
celal schedule arranged for each. Percentage of 
pupils who have entered Bryn Mawr College un- 
usually large. Gymnastics, outdoor sports. 14th 
year opens Oct. 3, 2. 


Morristown, N. J. Col- 
Morristown School itor" Pccparatary “Boardes 
School for Boys. Small classes. Supervised sports ; 
new gymnasium. Lower School for boys 10 to 14 
Advisory Board—President Hibben, Prince- 
ton; Dean Hurlbut, Harvard; Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., Secretary of Yale; Prof. Hallock, Co- 
lumbia; President Pritchett. Carnegie Foundation. 


THE BRIARCLIFF SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE GIRLS 
A boarding and day school for girls under fifteen. Address 


Mrs. FRANCES MARSHALL, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 











NEW YORK y School, 174 Fulton St. 
LAW SCHOOL. pA School, N. ¥. Clty, 
‘Dwight Method"’ of instruction. Location near 
the courts and lawyers’ offices High Standards. 
Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


)] DGEFIELD SCHOOL, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

A boarding-school for boys. Prepares for 
college or scientific school. 

Rev. ROLAND J. MULFORD, Pb.D., Headmaster. 


ETHLEHEM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Bethlehem, Pa. pares for leading col- 
leges. Catalogue, H. N. FOERING, B.S., Principal 


“HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk « Co., Proprietors. 
2a Park St., Boston 1845 U St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av.,.NewYork 610 Swetland Bd., Portland 
814 Steger Bd.,Chicago 343 DouglasBd.,LosAngeles 
920 Say. Bk.Bd.,Denver 345 Wright Blik., Berkeley 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual! 
Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk. Mer 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-one years of successful ex 
perience in bringing together good teachers en’ 
good schools. 81 Chapel St.. Albany, N. YY. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for yourself. 


Printing 


How often we see it treated 
asa matter of routine, a mere 
detail of the business! And yet 
it is doubtful whether there is 
anything of greater import- 

ance to the average business 


establishment. 
Think of the value of the 


first impression which your 
stationery and other printed 
matter creates— 
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| JOHN BROWN: A BIOGRAPHY 
FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 














Some Tributes to this Remarkable Historical Work 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tremendous book; more | Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful fn ite appeal, more dra 
thrilling than any book of fiction, powerful in its appeal, and matic than auy book of fiction, is this wonderful biography of 
which, while it is written soberly, as befits history, by the very John Brown.” 
nature of the narra i e1.”” 

arrative, often sisss te the highest dramatic love The NORTH CAROLINA REVIEW. “In this biography Mr 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. “IT can only say Villard bas touched high-water mark The book is a delight to 
after reading from first to last its more than 700 pages that I the reader for many reasons Full of life and movement, 
have never encountered anything this side of Gibbon'’s ‘Rome! written in an attractive and scholarly style, full of sympat! Y 
which has made me feel more the personal power of a single and yet without any loss in accurate presentation, It sets a 
work.” new standard for biographical efforts."’ 

oom. eh ees abeor ’ Statesmen Series, in Baltimore AMERICAN. “While the book has popular features 

NTIC MONTH “Perhaps in thus dramatically in that it is entrancingly interesting, its scholarship is of the 

oe Pe a his volume, ot Villard obeyed an instinct rather highest order and its style reminds one a little of Anthony Froude 
than acted upon a preconceived plan; that is often the case with Mr. Villard has illustrated in this book the finest ideals 
great work, where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be of literary c — n and execution."’ 


this as it may, the merit and charm are none the less; he has 
seized well a splendid opportunity and bas written one of the London TIMES 
great biographies of our literature.’’ 


‘It is searcely likely that any later writer wil! 
ee able either. to add anything of importance to Mr. Villard’s 


collection of material or to better his interpretation of the whole 
HORACE WHITE. ‘In my judgment a contribution to American eters , It at once becomes the standard, and probably the 
literature to take rank with the very best historical writing of final authority on its theme.’ 
our time or any time. The only impartial history of the Washington (D. C.) STAR. “Mr. Villard draws a compact 
Kansas war.’’ vivid, historic picture of the terrible focussing of this per!od 
ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn EAGLE. “A upon our Civil War. Straight and clear in its literary way, this 
biography replete with facts and marked by courage and candor blography is a marvel of research and fair-mindedness."’ 
learning and justice.’’ HE yd | w ATTERSON in Louisville COURIER-JOUR- 
Portiand OREGONIAN, “The most valuable and comprehensive I. ‘No fault may justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling 
biography issued this season, and the best and most candid y _ story. It is minute and lucid, altogether fair and unvar 
estimate of John Brown.’’ nished 
W. E. CONNELLEY in the TOPEKA CAPITAL. “The un. Burlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. “It ts a book which will 
prejudiced student and seeker for truth will herald the book as take a place in the library of every well established home in 
a great contribution to American history.” ! this part of the country.” 


THIRD EDITION 


Fully illustrated with portraits and other illustrations. With copious notes and bibliography. $5.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY __ New York 




















School Advertising in The Nation 








THE NATION stands alone in its field. It has a larger circulation than any other politico- 
literary journal published in this country, going to all the principal libraries 
and reading rooms, and into thousands of families. 


The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—lawyers, phy- 
sicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of cultivated 
people, where the education of children is a matter of careful consideration. 


The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most 
| of the school advertisers avail themselves. 








Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion with the following discounts: 5 per cent. on 
£ dS “ I 
4 insertions, IO per cent. on 8 insertions. 


SPECIAL RATE 
TEN CENTS A LINE NET FOR THIRTEEN TIMES (minimum space three lines) 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 
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Ts£ NAtTIon, 20 Vesey Street, 
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AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY f 


For not only artists and lovers of art, but also for the general reader to study 


THE ART GALLERIES 
OF EUROPE 


Complete in twelve handsome volumes as follows 


By Mary Knight Potter By Julia De W. Addison 


THE LOUVRE (Paris) ; ‘THE DRESDEN GALLERY 
ome THE NATIONAL GALLERY (London) 
THE VENICE ACADEMY THE PITTI PALACE (Florence) 
By David C. Preyer 

THE BERLIN GALLERIES By C. S. Ricketts 
THE NETHERLAND GALLERIES 
THE VIENNA GALLERIES THE PRADO (anes) 

By F. J. Ansell and F. R. Fraprie By Esther Singleton 
THE MUNICH GALLERIES THE BELGIAN GALLERIES 


rhe set contains an accurate, interesting and comprehensive survey of the great paintings of the Old 
World, written with careful selection and critical discernment by art critics of reputation, and is superbly il- 
lustrated with over five hundred reproductions in duogravure of the world’s acknowledged masterpieces. 


Price per set, cloth, $36.00; half morocco, $42.00; three-quarters morocco, $48.00 


oe THE ST. BOTOLPH SOCIETY “stscsiis 


by 











September 12th 


THE NATION 


WILL PUBLISH AN 


EDUCATIONAL NUMBER 





The leading article will be by Professor Louis T. More, 
of the University of Cincinnati, on Poincare and Philosophic 


Science. 


Recent text-books will be reviewed. 


4,000 extra copies will be mailed to Professors in the Universities 
and Colleges throughout the United States. 


Usual rates for advertising. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 29, 1912. trated! First having signed a treaty, but he rules out those of the oppressed 
= SS >= == | and then agreed to another one binding whose skins are black. 


The Week us especially to arbitrate disputes aris- 


ing out of interpretations of treaties, we 














Last week's Independent powerfully 





coolly propose to break two treaties at 


In explaining his final decision to argues that the negroes are “the worst 


once by saying that even interpretation oppressed” of all our population. No 


sign the Panama Canal bill, we think 
is a domestic matter. What the world thing that corporations or Trusts do to 


that President Taft would have done 
better if he had been franker. That is, 
he might have said mere unmistakably 


that he strongly objected to some of its 
provisions, but that he wanted the oth- Mr. Roosevelt's diffident announcement tice is worse than wages unduly low or 
‘prior to the first Chicago Convention Prices made artificially high. Says the 
Independent: 


will think of this, the comments of the any class of their employees can be com 
foreign press are already making plain pared with the wrongs daily put upon 





colored men. Political and civil injus- 


er parts so intensely that he was, in 


order to get them, willing to put aside that he was the only Progressive who 
his scruples and even to abandon the could win, takes on a ghastly hue in We are occasionally asked why we have 
position which he had publicly taken— the light of the formation of the Wil. 8® much to say about negroes and their 

i Nati 1 P sive R blics wrongs. It is because they ‘are one of the 
namely, that the tolls, under the treaty, — ——" ee Tw ry largest elements in our population, 


“must be the same to all.” He desires League by such men as Rudolph Spreck- anq they are the objects of oppression 


els of California and John J. Blaine of very much worse than that suffered by 
ri : i ther large class of our people If it 

. Wisconsin. These men have been sup-|*"* ° 

ernor of the Canal Zone, and otherwise ar right to protest against other and slight 

porters of La Follette, and would there- 


very much to be able to appoint a Gov- 


er oppressions, much more is it a duty to 
fore presumably prefer to vote for @/ protest against those terms of oppres 


to set up the administrative machinery. 


It also seemed highly important to him 


: ’ mg , »is licted on one-ninth of our fellow 
wz: Republican over a Democrat. Yet they *!08 !! 
that the shipping world should thus , citizens; for fellow-citizens they are, and 


turn from the self-proclaimed leader of 
early be notified of the maximum . Pp of native birth, real Americans 


jthe progressive element of their own 
party to Wilson. Their action, of 


charges. These are, of course, good ar- But the Colonel has a ready answer to 


guments for passing a bill at this ses- all this. If he were to assent to it, he 


course, is only a formal expression of 


sion of Congress, but they do not weizh could not hope to get many vote in 
the attitude of the thousands of Re- . . 

as a feather against the possible viola- ae the Southern States, and what could be 

; publicans who have been writing to the eo = _ 

tion of a treaty. To avert that, we could more “inhumane” than that’ 


ae Democratic candidate to pledge him 
well afford to wait till next December— : a 
e D b , , their support, and of those other thou- 
or for December of 1920—even at the ; - ‘ iaestin alantGeamen ¢ “— 
sands who, without having so written,| Considerable significan attach to 
cost of a certain sacrifice due to delay. 


intend to cast their ballots for him in the labor demonstration to be held in 


7 i November. Its significance lies in what| St. Patrick’s Cathedral of New York 


On this main point, we are sorry to next Sunday evening. The invitation to 


it discloses as to the accuracy of Roose- 
velt’s claim that he will draw the pro-| attend is given not only to religious or- 
and to 


say, the President holds the view, if not 
the language, of the most swashbuck- gressive vote from both parties, leaving ganizations, but to labor unions 
ling Congressman. He declares that we to his opponents only the thick and thin | workingmen not identified with any as- 
bought the canal territory and built the partisans. It is evident that unless he | sociation, and the list of laymen w ho 
canal at our own expense, and that it go. this, he is doomed at the start.|are in sympathy with the aims of the 
is preposterous to suppose that we have But here is a formidable organization | meeting is representative. This is sup- 
not the right to deal with its adminis-| within his own former party to dis-| posed to mark the beginning of an organ- 
tration as a “purely domestic” matter. prove the claim. ized fight of the Catholic Church against 
Doubtless we should have that right, if Socialism in its relation to the working- 
we had not signed it away. But that is Again we have an explanation of the man. For a year past a “school of 80- 


what we did in the Hay-Pauncefote policy of the Progressive party towards cial study” has been in operation, hav- 


treaty. In order to induce Great Brit-|the negro. The Colonel writes in the | ing for its object the training of Cath- 
ain to relinquish her right to joint con-| Qytj99k that the Democratic attitude to- olic men to lecture on Socialism, and 
trol of the canal, we agreed to surren-| wards the colored population has been (it is said that Cardinal Farley projects 
der our right to do in all respects a8 | one of “brutality,” the Republican one a college of labor, wherein workingmen 
we pleased with our own. Now we take of “hypocrisy,” while only his own is/shall receive instruction concerning la 
back what we gave up. It is this breach | flied at once with courage and human-|bor causes. The problem of Socialism 
of faith which Great Britain will un ‘ity. From this one could only infer|in this country has not reached the 
doubtedly ask us to submit to the Hague |that it is brave and humane to submit acute stage attained in Europe, nor is 
Tribunal, but then we may expect Pres-/|to brutality—for that, on his own show-|it likely to do so. But it is understand- 
ident Taft to retreat from his high po- | ing, is exactly what Mr. Roosevelt has |able that the Catholic Church, with the 
sition respecting universal arbitration, | done in barring negroes from his new|example of the Latin countries of Eu- 
and to insist, with the Senate, that such | party in the South. He is setting out | rope in mind, should view with appre- 
a “domestic” question cannot be arbi- | as the great champion of the oppressed | hension the spread among workingmen 





LSO 


socialistic doctrines. In France, and 


‘ 
ol 


even more so in Italy, Socialism has 


aken an anti-religious and an anti- 


Catholic tone. So much is this the case 


that in Italy the Vatican is a good deal 
the of 


ilistic quarters than is the Quirinal. 


ore often object attack from 


rhe 
hand, 


Anglo-Saxon other 
find in 


anything 


mind, on the 


does not 


necessarily the 


principles of Socialism ir- 


oncilable with religion, and in Eng- 

as in this country, are to be found 
a number of clergymen who are avow- 
ed Socialists. But it is also a political 


danger which the Catholic Church rec- 
ognizes, and in averting which its influ- 


ence ought to be powerful 


There is an element of picturesque- 
ness which appeals to the imagination 
in the death of James Wood Rogers in 
the jungles of central Africa. Granted 
that the man was a rascal; that he cal- 
lously 


deserted his wife; that he lived 


for years in open defiance of the law; 
yet there was a romantic quality about 
his life and death for which one cannot 
altogether withhold a grudging admira- 
tion. There must have been fine traits 
in the man's character, or he could not 
have made himself a virtual king among 
native tribes in a region where few, if 
any, white men had ever penetrated. He 
lived by illicit trading in ivory, in defi- 
ance of the British Government, and, if 
report speaks true, made considerable 
sums of money out of his transactions. | 
Finally his depredations grew so ex- 
tensive that an expedition was sent out 
to hunt him down, the orders being that 
the force of soldiers was not to return 
till 


Months 


Rogers was taken, dead or alive. 


the returned, 


of the 


later expedition 


bringing with it the dead body 


outlaw, 


To speak of a man like Rogers as a 


criminal hardly expresses his connota- 


tion; he seems to have been one of a 


clare of men whose instincts are lawless 
fretted 


rather than criminal, who are 


by the restraints which life in a com- 


munity imposes, Had Rogers lived in 


the spacious times of Robin Hood, he 


for his activities and talents that was) 


doubtless have found an outlet 


regarded, except by the King’s officers, | of course, an excellent reason. 
as almost a legitimate profession, and | towards the end of the nineteenth om, 
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tion 
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be born too late, in days when the arm 


of the law is long indeed, and outraged 
society can penetrate even into the dark 
forests of Africa to exact its vengeance. 





The victory of the Californians, Mc- 
Loughlin and Bundy, in the contest for 
the tennis 


national championship in 


doubles, with McLoughlin triumphant 
also in singles, is one more blow at the 
Old Guard, a parallel in the world of 
sport to the readjustment that has taken 
place in the sphere of politics. So dis- 
tant is East from West in the minds of 
many New Englanders and New York- 
ers that it is much easier for them to 
contemplate the winning of the amateur 


golf championship by an Englishman | 


than it was a year or two ago, at least, 
to imagine the triumph of players from 


the Middle West or the Pacific Slope of | 


their own country. In sport, as in many 
the West looks to the 
East, and the East, if it deigns to look 


other things, 
anywhere else, looks across the water. 
The 
partners has in this way a moral im- 


victory of the California tennis 


portance that outweighs its more obvi- 


ous significance. 





A “Special Announcement” is made 


not yet altogether clear, it all at once 
became the vogue to attribute every- 
thing literary to Indiana. Between these 
two thunderings in our literary sky, the 
still small voice of Michigan has been 
lost. 





It is a very pretty little tempest in 
a teacup that has been brewed out of 
Mr. Hammerstein's decision to abandon 
grand opera in London. He, naturally 
a little piqued, berates the English pub- 
lic for not being musical and for not 
appreciating the enterprise which 
prompted him to offer them an alterna- 
tive to Covent Garden. The English 
press retorts that it doesn’t particularly 
mind being called unmusical, but the 
|fact remains that Mr. Hammerstein 
failed to give the public what it had a 
right to expect—‘the pearls cast before 
‘the Cockney swine were rather faded 
gems.” It certainly seems a pity that 
Mr. Hammerstein should have dragged 
international traits into the question, 
and declared roundly that “nothing 
'pleases the London public better than 
abuse of Americans.” Our own recollec- 
|tion of the tone of the English press 
‘when Mr. Hammerstein began giving 
‘opera in London is that it was distinct- 
ly cordial, though none too sanguine of 


“to libraries, literary clubs, everybody.” | 


his success. The fact of the matter 


It is nothing less sensational than the) 


“Authors and Poets of Michigan.” The 
advertisement continues: “Elegant vol- 
ume, limited edition. Cloth $5, morocco 
$7.” One's first thought is, how can the 
publishers afford it? Later follows the 


seems to be that the impresario enter- 
ed on his scheme without making a suf- 
| ficiently careful estimate of his public— 
he rushed in where other angels (in 
‘the theatrical sense) had feared to 
tread. 


painful realization that the great masses | 


|who sit in darkness as to any knowledge 
of the authors and poets of Michigan are | 


more likely to spend five dollars in see- 


|ing moving pictures or buying a phono- | 


graph than in familiarizing themselves 
with this neglected school of our litera- 
ture. Only one voice from the Lake 
State has penetrated the wilderness 
without, and how many of our most 
learned critics could name off-hand a 
single poem by the “Sweet Singer of 
Michigan?” We seem to recall dimly 
a volume by the late Mayor Pingree on 
his hobby of public potato-patches, but 
who will add to this slender list of what 
is generally known of the literature of 
Michigan? For this obscurity there is, 
Until 


he might have won immortality along |tury it was the fashion to speak as if we 
with Friar Tuck and the rest of the | had bad no literature outside of Con- 
merry band. It was his misfortune to | cord, Mass. Then, for causes that are 


In the London Times its special rep- 
|resentative at the games in Stockholm 
‘discusses Olympics at Berlin in 1916. 
| Assuming that the British Empire will 
‘enter as a unit, he analyzes the figures 
of this year’s competition and points 
out in what directions lies Britain’s 
“pest chance of improving her record. 
‘The scores at Stockholm ran: Sweden 
133 points, the United States 129, the 
‘British Empire (taken as a whole) 118. 
| The Empire's best showing was in swim- 
| ming, rowing, and lawn tennis, and in 
‘these events this year’s scoring is un- 
likely to be bettered. So far as the 
track events are concerned, the Times 
| correspondent does not expect any mark- 
ed improvement in 1916, except that a 
‘few additional points may be picked up 
in the short distances—in the long dis- 
tances his opinion is that the Empire 
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did almost better than could have been | or more before the reported theft of | 


expected. For possible improvement, 
then, there remain the field events, in 
which the British showing of 4 points 
out of a total of 96 was “deplorable,” 
and the shooting, riding, and yachting. 
He recommends that attention be devot- 
ed to the field events, but relies princi- 
pally upon the three last-mentioned 
sports to make up the deficiency 
points. 


in 





A London dispatch should do some- 
thing to counteract the painful impres- 
sion about the situation in China creat- 
Dr. 
George Ernest Morrison, who was re- 


ed by recent alarmist telegrams. 


cently appointed special adviser to the 
President of China, is at present in 
England, and has written to the papers 
a forcible protest against the “wild and 
irresponsible sensationalism” which 
published the English press 
garding conditions in China, He warm- 
ly supports President Yuan Shi-Kai 
and declares the suggestion that he is 
aiming at a dictatorship totally un- 
founded. The execution of Generals 
Chang and Feng he regards as entirely 


is 


in re- 


justified by the circumstances, as there 
is not a shadow of doubt that they were 
plotting against the Government, and 
attempting to sow dissension in the 
army. The rivalry among the three 
factions in the Assembly which has 
been reported as threatening the ex- 
istence of the Republic, Dr. Morrison 
states, has no more significance than 
the political divisions which are com- 
mon to all countries. It may be ar- 
gued, of course, that by reason of Dr. 
Morrison’s official position, his point of 
view is necessarily an ex parte one, but 
his standing and reputation are such as 
to put him above the charge of special 
pleading, and the later reports from 
China direct tend to confirm the opin- 


ions which he has expressed. 


In its “Notes from Paris” the London 
Truth gives what its correspondent as- 
serts to be “the truth at last” about 
the mysterious disappearance of Mona 
Lisa from the Louvre. We shall never 
see the famous painting again, he as- 
sures us, because it was not stolen, but 
destroyed. He “learns” that it perished 
in the Louvre, a vengeful employee, 
smarting at dismissal, having poured 
sulphuric acid over the picture. This 


Gioconda. The custodians, it seemed, 
hoped that the original could be re- 
stored, and hung a copy in the galleries. 
But when it was certain that the acid 
had done its, work too fatally, burning 


the varnish and destroying the colors, 


;and when experts began to whisper 


their doubts about the substitute, it 
was decided to let the painting be 
“stolen.” The police were allowed to 


work on that theory, although high of- 
ficials from the first perceived its im- 
probability. This 
kinder to the public than frankly to 
admit that 
ever, while to 


was thought to be 
Mona Lisa was gone for- 
let out the true story 
would have reflected even more severe- 
ly than the report of the theft of the 
of the 
Louvre staff. The Paris correspondent 


masterpiece upon the laxness 
of Truth is kind enough to point out 
that some parts of his revelation cannot 
be vouched for with “the same certain- 
ty” as others; but it is obviously a very 
pretty it 


unveiling of the truth, as 


stands. 


Rumors of peace negotiations between 
Italy and Turkey persist, and despite 
official and semi-official contradictions, 
it seems more than probable that a mea- 
sure of credence may be attached to 
them. The recent “conversations” in 
Switzerland, we are informed, were en- 
tirely unauthorized; but so were some 
of the conversations that preceded the 
settlement of the Russo-Japanese war. 
is that 
neither side has anything to gain by 
War 
costly luxury, and, although 


The best argument for peace 


prolonging the struggle. is a 


Italy has 


| for some time enjoyed a period of great 


prosperity, the conduct of the campaign 
in the interior of Tripoli is a serious 
drain upon her resources. Turkey has 
even more cogent arguments than her 


rival for desiring peace. Unable to re- 


‘inforce her troops in Tripoli, the best 


(a desultory guerrilla campaign. 


she can accomplish there is to carry on 
Her do- 
mestic situation is such as to cause the 
greatest anxiety, while the ever-smoul- 
dering Balkans have again burst forth 
into a flame that it may need interven- 
tion from the Powers to quench. In the 


istruggle Turkey has acquitted herself 


better than was expected, and the best 


‘that she can hope for now is a settle- 


| 


act of vandalism was committed a year ment that she may honorably accept. 





Of all the problems which the British 


have to face in governing India, none 
difficult 
that of education. 


is more or more complicated 


It 
ing to find that the Indian Government 


than is gratify 
is at last attacking the question in the 
right way, beginning at the bottom with 
primary education and not, as hereto 
fore, neglecting that and devoting most 
In 


the House of Commons, the other day, 


of its attention to higher education. 


Under-Secretary of Stat: 
of 


form which has been inaugurated. 


Mr. Montagu, 
re 
The 


will 


for India, outlined the scheme 


total number of primary schools 
ultimately be increased by 90,000, or 75 
per cent., which will double the school- 
going population. The average expend! 
is to 


doubled, and the salaries of teachers, 


ture on each primary school be 


at 
present miserably insufficient, are to be 
increased. In University education ex- 
tensive reforms are contemplated in the 
way of developing residential universi 
ties, as opposed to the old system un 
der which universities were little more 
than examination boards, and played no 
part in the formation of character. Such 
a university is shortly to be established 
and others are projected at 


at Dacca 


Benares and Rangoon. 


Those persons who so persistently try 


to have it appear that Germany men 


aces our influence and the Monroe Do 
trine in South America assert that Ger- 
many needs more land in order to take 
care of the hordes of Germans who are 
compelled to emigrate in order to live. 
Recent figures show that this argument 
fallacious as most 


is just about as 


jingo utterances. Thus it appears that 
in 1910 the total emigration of Germans 
was only 25,531, as against 120,089 in 


1891. Of these 25,531 wanderers of 1910, 
22.773 came to the United States, while 


less than three thousand Germans 


sought new homes elsewhere. Certainly 
there is nothing in this to make the 
German Emperor at all anxious; indeed, 
he might scornfully point to the thou- 
sands of American farmers who are 
crossing over into Canada, as the beam 
in our own eye. Moreover, it is plain 
that the Germans who go elsewhere than 
to the United 


large numbers. 


States move again in 
In no other way can 
the German authorities account for the 
fact that our American officials reported 
71,380 arrivals of German-born citizens 


in 1910. 
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RBE-STAGING 1904. 


Presidential campaigns cannot 


Roosevelt's campaign fund. We all re- 
be | 


member what followed. President | 


‘they were making a friend in a high 
| place. 


They always spoke afterwards 


again fought eight years after they were | Roosevelt issued his sweeping denial of Roosevelt's course as one of betray- 


decided. The water has flowed over the 


dam. But we certainly can now under- 
events of the election of 1904 


could at the time. 


stand the 
much better than we 
Many 
*What 
to-day everybody 


light; perhaps more will follow. 
guessed at then, 
The 


different aspect now 


some 
knows whole affair wears a very 
from what it had 
could re-stage | 


1904 as we 


at the time. we 
the 
now know it to have been actually per- 


New 


Suppose 


Presidential drama of 


formed? 
in the The audience of eight 
years ago saw them dimly flitting near 
the would be in the 
Wholly new mo- 
the 


scene, 


wings; now they 


centre of the stage. 
plot, 
dif- 
ferent from that of the play as first giv- 


that the curtain 


tives, too, would appear in 


whose dénouement would be very 


en. And who can say 
would now fall to the applause of 1904? 
At all events, the “revival” of the melo- 
“The 


ought to be 


drama, Hero and the Octopus,” 
undertaken if only for the 
sake of bringing it up to date and mak- 
ing it more realistic. 


In matter 
justly, 

back in 
Parker 


candidate, 


appreciate the 
seek 


autumn 


order to 


us to place ourselves 
of 1904. Judge 


the Democratic 


let 

the 
had been made 
supposedly in the conserva- 
He 
nominee of Wall Street. 


had attacked 


tive interest was freely called the 
As such Bryan 
him; as such the Roose- 
It was the 
the 


the 


veltian press assailed him. 
friend of Belmont and the Trusts, 
ally of big corporations, against 
man who had broken up the Northern 
Securities Company, had forced the an- 
thracite magnates to agree to arbitrate 
with 
was the champion of the masses. 


it 


the miners, and who in general 


Roose 
could hope for 
Wall 
big corporation purses 
So 


velt, was sald, no 


campaign contributions from 
All the 


to be drawn upon for Parker. 


Street 
were 
ran the firet act of the drama, 

The 
who was reputed to be in a 
the the 
Trusts, came out in a public speech and 
that the other 


But suddenly the scene shifted. 
candidate 
receive money from 


way to 


faserted man was the 
real beneficiary. 
several times 
towards the end of the campaign. He 
specifically affirmed that the Standard | 


Oil Company 


| Parker. 


of its secrets have since come to 


| revelations. 
This declaration was | 
made by Judge Parker | 


violent arraignment of Judge’ 


The latter rejoined, but was 
|able to produce no proof; and there is | 


‘and 


neo doubt that the fact of his having 


made the charge, with failure to sub- 
stantiate it in detail, injured his cam- 
paign, while greatly helping Roosevelt’s. | 


But imagine that we were to recon- 
struct the theatrical piece with the new | 
| material at present in our possession. | 
| What would have been the effect at the 
time if Judge Parker had, in reply to) 


characters would figure | |Roosevelt’s vehement giving him the | | means, is 


‘Iie, produced the Harriman letters? 


That it would have been most damaging 


to Roosevelt, we have the highest au-| 


thority for saying—namely, Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. 
Mr. Bryan in 1908, he innocently admit- | 
|ted that it would have been ground for | 
calumnious suspicion of himself, four 
years previously, if the fact of Mr. Har- 
riman’s contribution of $260,000 had 
been made public. At that time, Mr. 
Roosevelt was arguing against publicity 
of campaign elections. 
That is now, according to him, 
ly right, but then he thought it eternal- 
In illustration, he adduced 


funds before 
eternal- 


ly wrong. 
the harm 
him in supposing that he could be 
bought with But 
that is sufficient to show how serious a 
blow would have been the knowledge 
that Harriman was helping finance his 
Another thing which the 


Harriman’s money. 


campaign. 
public 


surance companies were being bled to) 


aid Fancy the sensation 
if Judge Parker could have given even 
a hint of the testimony which Mr. 
Hughes extracted from George Perkins | 
a year later! And if he had been able, | 
ip addition, to tell only a part of what 
Mr. Archbold swore to on Friday, about 
the relations of Standard Oil officials 
to Mr. Roosevelt's Treasurer, the coun- 
try would have listened aghast. All 
these things with which we are familiar 
now would have seemed incredible then, 


Roosevelt. 


It is important not to lose sight of 
the real significance of the subsequent 
They not prove that 
Roosevelt sold himself, or that, in re 
turn for campaign contributions, he 
made any promises of Government fa- 
Undoubtedly, the 


do 


vors to corporations. 


For in his blast against | 


that would have been done) 


did not know was that the in-| 


jal. He took their money and then cut 
their throats. But that is too brutal a 
|view of the infinite finesse with which 
that most adroit of political managers 
played his part. He was undoubtedly 
|afraid that the big business of the coun- 
'try would favor Judge Parker's elec- 
tion. And he set about reassuring the 
“heads and managers of large corpora- 
tions, with the result of finally, in one 
| way and another, detaching them from 
|Parker and winning them to himself. 
| That he did this by baldly corrupt 
not to be supposed. He had 
/his go-betweens. He knew how to have 
‘suggestions made where they would do 
the most good—suggestions that were 
|not promises. But the point is that he 
succeeded in doing secretly what he 
|would not have even attempted openly. 
It was true, as Judge Parker alleged, 
that the Trusts gave money to Roose- 
‘velt’s campaign fund. But there is no 
evidence, and no probability, that he 
|gave any pledges in return. The misery 
|of the transaction was that it was done 
under cover, that it was apparently de- 
|nied with great heat by Roosevelt at 
jthe time, and that now the facts are 
‘leaping to light greatly to his discom- 
fiture. 


A DISAPPOINTING CONGRESS. 


The general verdict on this session of 
‘Congress will be that it was unusually 
prolonged without good reason and to 
no public advantage. No great act of 
leconstructive legislation held it to its 
midsummer labors; while all the rou- 
tine work which it actually got through 
hese easily have been wound up 
/ months ago. Indeed, it was perfectly 
clear in February or March that nothing 
of importance would be done during the 
session except to pass the appropriation 
bills, and they could have been whipped 
into shape and put through both Houses 
by the first of June. But it was not to 
be. There had to be time to “play poli- 
tics”; and that amusement has been the 
chief occupation of Congress for two 
months past. 

This was perhaps inevitable in a Pres- 
idential year which from the beginning 
promised to be confused and critical al- 
| most beyond example. Congress could 
[not bring itself to disperse until the 





| 
was contributing to Mr.|men who gave the money thought that ‘campaign was well going. An addition- 
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al reason for dilatoriness lay in the fact 
of party differences between House and 
Senate, and in the lack of a good under- 
standing with either on the part of the 
President. We have often had an Exec- 
utive at odds with Congress, but never, 
so far as we can recall, just the peculiar 
sort of cross-purposes which have mark- 
ed the relations of Mr. Taft to the pres- 
ent Congress. It should seem 
might have got on better with the Sen- 


tha 
ate Democratic as well as the House. 
For though the Senate is nominally Re- 
publican, there is no firm party control 
in it, and it has failed, on many occa- 
sions, to stand by the President. It has 
the 
eager as the House 


even seemed that Senate was, at 


times, to 
the 


since Mr. Taft's first year in the Presi- 


as “put 


President in a hole.” In fact, ever 
dency, when insurgency appeared in the 


Senate, he has not been able to count 
upon loyal support in either branch of 
Congress. Such 


isted before in our political history, but 


antagonisms have ex- 


they seem to have extended to excep- 
tionally petty matters during this ses- 
We 


vetoed 


sion of Congress. believe that no 


President ever so many appro- 
Taft. This fact 


of friendly and 


priation bills as has Mr. 
testifies to the absence 
conciliatory relations between the White 
House and the Capitol, even in matters 
of necessary legislation. 

The great disappointment of the ses- 
sion, however, is the complete failure to 
give the people the slightest relief from 
tariff taxes. In no respect was the state 
of logger-heads in matters legislative at 
Washington more unfortunate in its re- 
sults. If there was one thing upon 
which the country could be said to have 
agreed, it was that unnecessarily high 
protective duties should be cut down. 
All parties and every political leader 
professed a desire to do this. In a very 
it seemed possible to say: 
Yet 
every attempt to carry out the pledges 
be- 
It is needless to go 


real sense 
“We are all tariff-reformers now.” 


so freely made to the people fell 
tween two stools. 
over the mournful story. What the Pres- 
ident desired, 
what the House and Senate gave him, 


he could not get; and 


he would not take. It was plain that 
there was, on either side, a play for po- 
litical position, and that this bedevilled 
all. 
is to leave 


The net result, we are convinced, 
the 
with the Democrats. 


strategical advantage 
Their 
means nothing if not resolute purpose 


campaign 


to do away with tariff iniquities, and 
with 
force that the only way in which the 


they can now argue redoubled 
work can be done is to put them com- 
pletely in power. Gov. Wilson's prompt 
Wool bill 


House passed over the President's veto 


approval of the which the 


—though it could not get the requisite 


two-thirds in the Senate—showed his 


just sense of the situation. Whatever 


Mr. Taft’s motives in refusing to sign 


the bills reducing the rates on clothing 


and iron and steel manufactures, he 


certainly appears to have placed a new 


weapon in the hands of his political 


opponents. 


In the matter of bringing forward 
new leaders, or heightening the repu 
tation of those already recognized as 
such, the session was not notable. In 


the Senate, to be sure, some admirable 


speeches were made. Both Senators 
Root and Burton added to their repute 
for ability by the part they took in the 
debate on the Panama Canal bill. Their 
that should 


if they did 


addresses were of the sort 


have changed votes, even 


not. They also displayed a high-minded 
independence of position, and a jealousy 
for the national honor that are beyond 
Mr. 


much 


praise. In the House, Underwood 
held, if did 


fame which he has acquired as a calm 


he not enlarge, the 
and sagacious leader who possesses in a 
remarkable degree the confidence and 
esteem of his party followers. His clos- 
ing tariff 
of Sydney 


zation 


speech, with its imitation 


Smith’s famous characteri- 
citizen 


of 


pursuing the 


to the 


of taxes 
his grave, 
a pungency that ought to make its cir- 
the 


from cradle was 


culation during campaign highly 
effective. 

It cannot be said that President Taft 
emerges from the session with enhanced 
prestige. The difficulty ‘4s 
that he had endlessly recurring differ- 


of them 


not simply 


ences with Congress. Some 
were perhaps unavoidable; but in them 
all he bore himself with a certain awk- 
wardness. Where he was in the wrong, 
he 


cause appear the better; and even where 


had not the adroitness to make his 


he was right, he had no facility in evok- 


ing popular support. His friends will 
say that all this is merely fresh proof 
always admitted 


of what they have 


namely, that he is “a very poor poli- 
tician.” But it is also another evidence 
that he has no instinct for reading the 


signs of the times, or for discharging 








the high duties of his office in a way to 
arouse enthusiasm for inspiring leader- 


ship. 


POLITICAL VERBOMANIACS 


Frenchman that we 
of 


weakness in our modern publi 


Again it is to a 


study prevalent 
life. A 
recent book by M, Ossip-Lourié deserves 
Le 


of 


owe an acute a 


to ranked with Gustave Bon's 


the 


He calls 


be 
psychology the 
“Le 


and of it the main thesis 


writings on 


rowd., it Langage et la 


Verbomanie,” 
s that we are producing in our political 
affairs a constantly increasing number 
with an excessive development 
This 


requires to 


of men 


the faculty of speech. is 80 


0 


abnormal that it almost be 


called 


whose principal effort 


morbid. The verbomaniac is one 


is, not to make 


speeches, but to refrain from making 


them. He feels the obsession upon him, 
and often fights it, but in vain. Sooner 
or later the floods of talk will burst 
forth in spite of him. A leading French 
Deputy once explained the impulse to 
our author as a “physical necessity.” 


He to speak, no real rea- 
the 


could not keep them 


had no desire 


for speaking; but words rose 


son 
to his lips and he 
back 


and M. Ossip-Lourié observes that “the 


Of such are the verbomaniacs; 


individuals which contemporary society 
brings to the front are generally verbo- 
maniacs.” 

We have long been familiar with the 
type in private life. It is there recog- 
nized as a mild form of insanity. Alien- 
and novelists have 


Mr. Beecher had 


ists have studied it, 


found material in it. 
such a character in one of his sketches 
life—a woman 
talk 


once 


of New England village 
incoherent 
her He 


to keep still for five 


whose incessant and 


used to torment 


asked 


minutes, 


pastor. 


her to try 


of two she 


it into 


but at the end 


snatched off his wig and threw 
the fire. Obviously she was under the 
Dickens 


But the 


“physical necessity” to speak. 
knew and recorded the species. 
particular merit of our French observer 
is that he shows the existence of the 
weakness in public men, and points out 
its ravages. 

Some of his analyses and distinctions 
may seem to apply to certain figures on 
our own public stage. He remarks, for 
example, that It Is characteristic of the 
political 


ideas which are not his own. 


verbumaniac to seize upon 


For him 


to overflow in endless speech it is not 
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necessary first to have spent any time 


in reflection. Any notions that are 


abroad, especially any words and 


phrases that are current, are enough for 


him. He pounces upon them with avid- 


ity and makes the heavens re-echo his 


shouting of them. Usually, to be sure, 


he misunderstands what he has taken 


He 


with 


from others. repeats what he has 


read the greatest volu- 


he 


heard or 


bility, but betrays 


flat 


nearly always 


ome inconsistency, or some con- 


tradiction, going to show, not merely 


that he has not thought himself, but 


that he has failed to grasp the thought 
which he It 


other fixed habit of the political verbo- 


has appropriated. is an- 


maniac, according to our author, to 


make the most violent and sweeping as- 


sertions, and to affirm fact and fancy 


vith entire failure to perceive where one 
leaves off and the other begins. More 
r, he is frequently a powerful contro- 
he be 


asseverating 


ersialist, for silenced, 


ke Cp ; 


can never 


on what has clear 


ly been proved to be false, and by the 


impudence of his shifts and dodge: 


torrent of his words, succeeds 


ing himself upon the unthink- 


and is often able to seem 


better, in the popular judg- 


ment, of an opponent who really has all 


the facts and all the logic on his side. 


It has not escaped our French stu- 


effect of all this is stead- 
M. 


dent that ome 


ily to degrade public oratory. Lou- 


rié has as poor an opinion as Carlyle 
of the popular orator, but for other rea- 
rhe dislike of 


People’s William,” and fluent speakers 


sons Scotchman’'s the 
of that ilk, was based on his belief that 
did not tell the 


but out flattery to 


they not and could 


truth, simply dealt 


their hearers The Frenchman goes 


closer to the psychology of the matter. 


The political verbomaniacs are self-de- 
They 


of 


celved are carried away by the 


sound their own voices. The mere 


repetition of words and catch-phrases 
finally cuts such grooves in their brains 
abandon all thought of rea 
the old 


In time, 


that they 


soning and simply pour out 


language as a kind of “stunt.” 


their very hearers cease to look to them 
simply 
It 


leads 


for and 


flock 


ideas or arguments, 


to them as to performers. is 


of this fact 
think that 


consideration which 


M. Lourié to political ora- 


is certain to decline—to decline, 


tory 
that 
progress of ideas or leading men to un- 


is, as a means of influencing the 


dertake serious political action. Not 
that the political verbomaniacs will 
cease to have their vast audiences. As 
the crowd pays less and less attention 
to what they say, it will flock denser 
than ever to the spectacle and excite- 
ment which their very manner of say- 
ing it offers. Our Frenchman's predic- 
is that the evolution of political 
will at last have this re- 


tion 
verbomania 


sult: 


In the future the art of oratory will take 
refuge in the circus—its proper place. 
People will go to hear a celebrated orator 
as they go to see a clown, a juggler, a phe- 
nomenon, and they will allow themselves to 
be lulled and soothed by rhythms which 
appeal deliciously to the ear but say noth- 
ing to the understanding They will go to 
hear one who charms crowds by his speech 
as they who charms snakes 
by 


zo to see one 


his gaze 
This, we will merely remark, might be 
cut out and pasted in the hats of timid 
gentlemen 
nificance to the crowds that throng to 


hear our leading political verbomaniacs. 


GEN. BOOTH AND HIS ARMY. 


Thirty years ago representatives of 
official 


England were rivalling one another in 


every religious organization in 
sneering condemnation of the methods 
of and his 
Salvation Army, with its trumpets and 
its its 
threatenings of hellfire, its blas- 
familiarity with the Deity. 
the man whose _ restless 

this 
into being enjoys respite from his la- 


the self-styled “General” 


tambourines, mock uniforms, 
and 
phemous 
Now, when 


energy called vast organization 
bors, there will scarcely be found a re- 
to withhold tribute of 


praise to the memory of a great man 


ligious body 
who dedicated his life to the service of 
Christianity. 

The 
with regard fo the aims and methods 
of the Salvation Army is the justifica- 
tion of William Booth’s work. No man 
of his time has been more bitterly at- 


revulsion of public sentiment 


tacked, or with greater weight and au- 
thority, and there are many things in 
connection with the Salvation Army of 
which it is dificult even now to ap- 
prove. But the deeds of any man are 
to be judged by results, and, even if we 
take the work of the Salvation Army 
only in its social aspects, ignoring its 
religious aspirations, the verdict must 


be given in its favor. That is a view 


who attach tremendous sig- | 


! 
|}most he was a religious enthusiast. But 


he possessed the rare combination of the 

zeal of a fanatic and the executive 
|ability of a shrewd man of affairs. The 
{saving of souls he conceived to be his 
business in life, and to that purpose he 
‘applied business methods. He had a 
genius for advertisement, and was the 
first to use modern methods of publicity 
for the advancement of a religious 
cause. Such methods may have been 
vulgar, and, even after their triumphant 
vindication, the more sensitive may still 
deplore them, but there is no doubt that 
they did the work and reached the peo- 
ple whom they were intended to attract 
—the waifs of the street, the frequent- 
ers of the saloon and the dance hall, 
the criminal and the fallen—with a suc- 
cess that could have been attained by no 
other means. Just as John Wesley arous- 
ed the official church from its apathetic 
‘indifference to the religious needs of his 
generation, so did General Booth show 
religious bodies how it’ was possible to 
penetrate into the by-ways and dark 
alleys of modern life. 


From the very beginning the Salva- 
tion Army vigorously attacked the vice 
question, and refuges for unfortunates, 
in which they might regain self-respect 
| and be taught the means of self-support, 
have always been an important feature 
,of its work. It was General Booth, too, 
‘who was instrumental in getting up a 
memorial, which was successfully pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, to 
have the age of consent advanced to 
sixteen years. Another important branch 
‘of the Salvation Army is its work in 
‘colonization. There are farms in this 
country, and one at Hadleigh, in Eng- 
land, which grew out of the scheme 
outlined in the General's book, “Darkest 
‘England and the Way Out.” One of his 
‘latest enterprises, exhibiting at once 
‘the originality of his ideas and the 
| practical expression he was able to give 
'to them, was the establishment of “Sui- 
cide Bureaus,” which intending suicides 
| were invited to enter in order to discuss 
their plight dispassionately with the 
}captain in charge. 
| While paying generous tribute to the 
|memory of a great man, it is not unbe- 
| coming to inquire whether he will sur- 
|vive the supreme test of greatness, 
'whether the work which he did in his 
lifetime will remain afterwards a solid 


which General Booth himself would have|and enduring monument to his mem- 
| 
been quick to resent, for first and fore-|ory. The sealed envelope in which the 
‘ 
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General appointed his successor has 
been opened, and, as was expected, 
names his son Bramwell. 
ument indicates no 


money which the Army has at its com- 
mand. It is on just this question that 
the most telling criticism has been lev- 


elled at the Commander-in-Chief, not- | 


ably by a man of such influence as 
Professor Huxley. No one, at any rate 
in late years, questioned the honesty of 


the General (his owa living expenses | 


were meagre in the extreme), but just 
criticism was aroused by the autocratic 
principle on which his administration 
of the funds of the Army was based. 
Funds subscribed by the public should 
be accounted for to the public. That is 
the only logical basis on which an or- 
ganization like the Salvation Army can 
be founded. But General Booth willed 
otherwise. The great machine which he 
had constructed was controlled by him- 
self alone; his power was absolute; his 
word in all matters relating to the or- 
ganization of the Army was law. The 
question is: Will this autocratic and ir- 
responsible government be continued? 


A SCIENTIST ON SOCIAL TENDEN- 


CIES. 


The sneering at college professors as 
men from whom nothing practical is to 
be expected, dies out so slowly in this 
country that, as we have recently seen, 
Mr. Taft’s campaign manager thought 
ic justifiable to have a fling at Gov. Wil- 
son as “Professor Wilson.” The best 


cure for this narrow-mindedness would | 


be a residence abroad, in Germany par- 
ticularly, to see how men in political 
life there covet the opinions and advice 
of the men whom we deride as closet- 
philosophers. Nor is it exclusively to 
professors of government and history, 
sociology and economics, that foreigners 
look. From scientists as well do they 
seek to acquire knowledge as to current 
events, for they have learned that the 
search for causes to explain natural 
phenomena, and the mental strength 
which comes by daily application to dif- 
ficult intellectual tasks, may fit a man 
to deal with current problems. The very 
fact that the scientist stands aloof from 
the crowd gives him a detached point 
of view in itself of great value. Hence 
such an address as that recently given 
in Berlin by Sir Clifford Allbutt, regius | 
professor of physic in the University of | 


But the doc- | 


change in the) 
administration of the vast sums of! 


‘him off his feet. 


of those 


| Cambridge, attracts wide attention both 


|in his own country and abroad. 

He addressed the Congress of the Roy- 
al Institute of Public Health on the “In- 
tegration of the Social Organism”—a 
| title serious enough to be alarming. But 
| the address itself challenges admiration 
not only for its wisdom and sanity, but 
}also for its charming style, its wealth 
of quotation and of illustration, and its 
deep underlying knowledge of human 
beings and their world. Few of 
American statesmen, we are sure, could 
It 


who 


our 


equal it in grasp and calmness. 

the deliberate judgment of one 
speaks with unfettered tongue, without 
Why 
should a physician and a teacher dis- 


is 


fear of the voter and the ballot. 


cuss the trying social problems, or the 


unrest which vexes the whole world? 


Because, he says, “ethical, medical, and 
social influences interpenetrate each 
other,” so that “one can hardly discuss 


any one of them without involving the 


others.” Lord Acton, Sir Clifford 
quotes as saying that “ideas are not 
the effects but the causes of public 


events,’ and that revolutions explode 
not on particulars, but on “general ab- 
stract ideas.” If, as it now seems, our 


revolutions are coming in the domain 


of economics, the physician has a par- 


ticular reason for being heard, because 
“half of these” economic changes “must 
be more or less directly medical; they 
must be founded upon the ideas of pub- 
lic health and the means of its main- 
tenance.” 

But this physician and _ professor 
stubbornly refuses to be sensational or 
to indulge in wild generalizations. Not 
even the new science of eugenics sweeps 
This new science, pro- 
claimed so loudly as the cure-all for 
every ill of the species, Sir Clifford pic- 
tures as really “an infant needing the 
very want for the 


nursing which we 


slum babies.” The knowledge of hered- 


ity, “with its secret and mazy laws,” is 
too slight to be of much use to us prac- 
Let 


vises, maim further the stunted bodies 


tically. us not, therefore, he ad- 


who are defective for “plain 


and open lack of nurture, education, and 


family love.” The very questions of in- 
sanity, of the wisdom of persons unit- 
ing in marriage in whose family cases 
of this 
scientist more than anything else feel 
for 


insanity have occurred, make 


his “ignorance and ineffectiveness,” 
some of the happiest marriages he has 





known were entered into with gravest 
anxiety because of family taint. 


But no such scruples trouble legisla- 
tors or our most ardent apostles of so 
cial reform. By them the world must 
be made over in a day. They can have 
no patience with this spirit of inquiry, 
of careful progress based.on knowledge. 
Why, this good professor actually doubts 
the value of the minimum wage; for 
of the he asks 


shades Progressives! 


whether it is not one of those “explo 


sive, reactionary ideas,” “ideas without 
knowledge,” which have rendered many 
revolutions futile. Yet his desire for so- 
cial justice is keen, too. He appeals for 
the children—though he questions whe- 
of the 


“terrible misfortune we almost passion 


ther the diminution births is 


ately suppose it to be.” He desires bet 
homes and better schools—-to bring 


be 


ter 


up children to good fathers and 


mothers, to give them teachers of high- 
er and more humane standards, to pro 
vide them with more of out-of-doors life 
and a closer knowledge of nature, 

But throughout it all there is no 
of 


wild radicalism or heady Socialism, no 


note bitterness nor intolerance, no 
reliance on noisy appeals to the peopl 
He who defines the scientia vita civilis 
as the storing of the most energy by a 
social body “most economically, and the 
using of it the most fully and effectually 
and to the highest ends,” could hardly 
believe that the triumph of any rash ap- 
peals to passion would really bring near- 
er the solution of the problems of pov 
erty, of underpayment, of overcrowding, 
of inefficient government, of inadequate 
Clifford 


effect that 


schooling. As to these, Sir 


quotes Emerson to the 
“We are as yet but at the morning star 
and the cock crowing.” Though we are 
often compelled to act in politics beyond 
our knowledge, yet this is another rea 
son to urge on the mission of true and 


calm enlightenment. 


MODERN LITERARY REWARDS, 


The refusal of James Whitcomb Riley 


to own the soft impeachment that 
his poetry had brought him untold 
wealth must be regarded as an encour- 


agement to poets rather than what it 


might at first thought seem, a dashing 


of their spirits. The mere fact that 
such a report could gain currency is 
most significant, for how often, since 


Caedmon discovered that he could sing 


and was promptly assigned to singing as 
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life of three 


simple meals and a hard bed, has a poet 


his task at the stipend 


been raised to a place beside merchants 


and bankers in the popular catalogue 


of material success? Shakespeare's fin- 
ancial attainments must be counted out, 
he 
as a poet, and plays, even in verse, hard- 
The 
exceptions are so rare as merely 
rule. It 


our Hoosier bard has 


for was a theatrical manager as well 


ly come under the head of poetry. 


other 
to prove the must, therefore, 
be 


been the recipient of an almost unique 


admitted that 


distinction in being credited with a for- 


tune made in the service of the muses. 


His of the fact should only 


rivalry for the glory of 


disavowal 


stir up keener 


being the first millionaire poet in the 


history of the world. 


But if our not yet able to 


poets are 


display a scale of expenditure compar- 
able to that of our baseball stars, it by 
follows that the writer of a 


no means 


book in these 
his 
flooding newspaper and magazine offices 
of 


spacious times is without 
rewards. Publishers take delight in 
movements of 
the raw 


with information the 


them with 
It is impossible to 


bulletins without 


supply 
books, 
read of 
forming the conviction that any writer 


those who 
material for 
many these 
who does not possess an automobile and 


£0 abroad every year for several months 


of leisurely travelling from ene capital | 


to another, is too rare to consider. When 
we compare this happy state with that) 
of Goldsmith, immured in a garret until 
Lt 
and him by the summary pro- 
cess of forcing “The Vicar of Wakefield” 
of the 

rejoice at the good 


rescued 


down the throat nearest pub- 


lisher, we can but 
fortune of literary genius in our bright- 
We would not give the impres- 
sion, however, that money is looked up-| 
It is 


com 


er day 


by our writers. 

What they, 
brethren of 
is fame. And 


The praise that the 


as a reward 


on 
in 


all 
this 


only a necessity. 


mon with their ages, 


really value they 


have in abundance 
hard-hearted publisher is so reluctant 
to grant to the newcomer with a manu- 
he out like | 


when | 


hand, pours 


seript in his 
individual 
Where, for 


many | 


water upon the same 


hia effort has been accepted, 
instance, is the writer of even 
books who would not be satisfied with | 
the following estimate of his accom. | 


plishment? 


| 

| 

The book is a masterplece; it is a work | 
| 


it js hu 
power and characteriza- 


finest humor; intensely 


ite creative 


of 


man; 


the 


| point 


tion equal the very best of 


Dumas. 
it seems poor and mean 


that “the author has a 


Beside this, 


to say merely 


pleasing wit and an ignenious fancy, 
and the book is just the sort to be read 
aloud to a summer gathering,” but who 
was there to say even so much for Cer- 
vantes or Geoffrey of Monmouth? 

Not a few of our writers add to their 
literary reputation political fame and 
position. This is not a new phenomenon, 
as Milton and Addison attest, but, like 
these other rewards, it has a flavor that 
in former times it lacked. The author of 
“Comus” was not benefited in a literary 
way On the 


contrary, it forced him to suspend writ- 


by his political activities. 
ing for so long that he might well have 
despaired of turning out a work of any 
again. With our authors, the 
case different. Booth Tarkington's 
election to the Indiana Legislature did 
not seriously interfere with his writing. 
As soon as he had gained the maximum 
of political repute with the minimum of 
attention to politics, he resigned and 
settled down to write for the larger, or 
more interested, public that 
then gave heed to him. This beautiful 
enlistment of political activity in the 
service of literature is one of the artistic 
triumphs of our time. The experience of 
Edward Bellamy, it is true, seems to 
in the opposite direction. His 
“Looking Backward” was hailed, not as | 


length 


is 


at least, 


Sterne or 


go and do it? Still, we are no worse 
than ouf ancestors in this also. What 
chance had the novelist in Elizabethan 
deys when a hundred unscrupulous 
‘playwrights were waiting to pounce up- 
on his story and transfer it to the 
‘boards without so much as a thank you? 
‘It is something to recognize the right 
of the fiction-writer to the product of 
jhis pen. Copyright, national and in- 
|ternational, is not the least of the re- 
|wards which Homer and Holinshed went 
without, but which are the portion of 
the humblest modern author. 





FRENCH BOOK NOTES. 


Paris, July 31. 


“Napoléon Ier et le Monopole univer- 
sitaire’” (A. Colin, 4 francs), by A. Au- 
lard, the well-known Radical historian 
(of the French Revolution, appeared 
,some time ago. In subject and treat- 
ment, it is a book of present-day im- 
portance; but it is also valuable for the 
|knowledge it gives of one among the 
|many activities of Napoleon's organiz- 
ling mind. And it touches essentially, 
‘though incompletely, the little under- 
stood upspringing of old intellectual 
|habits that survived all Revolution and, 
| particularly, the spontaneous revival of 
|religious education. These latter ques- 
|tions are in the line neither of M. Au- 
| lard’s understanding of history nor of 
‘his method of writing it; but their dis- 
‘eussion is not necessary to the ques- 
ition he proposes to himself: 

I should like to dispel confusion and set 
inaccuracy right by an impartial historio 


Johnson happened to hear about it| 


itaken for a revolutionist. 
inot 1912. 


‘pages of a thick volume when one can 


the simple piece of fiction which he had lview for readers of every sentiment, 
meant it to be, but as a programme of| whether hostile or favorable to what is 


reform, and he found himself, to his |°#lled the principle of liberty of teaching, 

|hostile or favorable to what is called the 
embarrassment, regarded as the prophet | eminent right of the state to teach and to 
if not as the protagonist of a new order. teach alone. I should like all such read- 


He had set out to write a novel, and was | €T to be able, both with profit and security, 
a to read my narrative and find in it au- 
But 1887 is | thentic and significant facts to check off 
We and our writers under-|their opinion or to help them form an 
stand each other better now. To-day, | opinion. 
and It may be safely said that we have 
here the most enlightening study yet 
made of the “origin and working of the 
Imperial University,” that is, of the 
facts and official documents connected 
plays. For we are in| with its existence under. Napoleon him- 
wrongly distributing | self. It is only a few years since the 
g one “University of France” meant the 
entire organization of public instruc- 
tion in the country, and the conferring 
of certificates and diplomas and degrees 


under proper advice, Bellamy 
Tolstoy, too, would go on writing novels | 
while announcing each one as a restate- 
ment of his social ideas. 

Novels—or 
grave danger of 
our literary rewards, To be a novelist i 
nothing, but to write for the stage, even | 


by the roundabout process of first writ-| 


‘ing a novel and then having it dram-|of every kind, from the most primary 


atized, is the acme of literary success. | to the highest specialized instruction, 
still remains the exclusive function of 
state examiners, An exact acquaint- 
ance with this Napoleonic idea and its 
get the best parts of it in three hours | application in years when he was legis- 
by merely sitting in a theatre, and, 48 jating France into conformity with the 
Squeers weuld say, watching the actors ‘inevitable outcome of the Revolution is 


Why should one laboriously turn the 
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of obvious utility now. For, under the 
present Third Republic, Radicals are 
demanding a yet more absolute state 
monopoly of education, while Moderate 


Republicans still plead for the liberty of | 


private initiative. 


The book is the least controversial | 


work of an author whose acknowledged 
mastery of documents has not relieved 


him of the suspicion of partisan misun- | 
;jcoming extinct, 


derstanding and incompleteness in their 
In the present case, he frankly ex- 
plains that he has been obliged to leave 
whole departments uninvestigated; and 
this has been made a subject of rather 
unnecessary criticism. In reality, the 


use, 


historical school of the document, of | 


which Professors Aulard and Seignobos 
are the chief representatives in France, 
can work only within limits. In polem- 
ics against Taine, incompleteness is a 
legitimate reproach. 
Napoleon's organization of the state as 
educator, the case is not the same. The 
present volume shows all the qualities 
which have won for its author his sin- 
gular reputation as an historian. There 
is the same persistent method of han- 
dling only what may be called “official” 
documents, to the neglect of those which 
are individual. This is sufficient for 
the present purpose, since it is an offi- 
cial monopoly of education which is in 
question. 

For M. Aulard, Napoleon was more 
or less the dupe of his own instruments, 
and of Fontanes in particular; but it al- 
so seems that he knew this and accepted 
it as inevitable in his one-man restora- 
tion of law and order in France. At the 
time, our author thinks the experiment 
resulted rather in a strict state super- 
vision of private teaching, with dis- 
agreeable fiscal operations. The lesson 


for our republican time, with a many-| 


man’ Parliament in place of Napoleon, is 
not so clear. For the moment France 
is veering towards toleration, and the 
Radical idea of a complete state monop- 
oly of education is not likely to be real- 
ized. It is of interest to the world at 
large to make acquaintance with this 
historical realization, however imper- 
fect, of the “eminent right of the state 
to teach and to teach alone.” 

“Les Transformations du droit civil’ 
(A. Colin, 3.50 francs), by Joseph 
Charmont, professor at the University 
of Montpellier, follows up to the present 
dey another work of the master organ- 
izer—the Civil Code promulgated in 
1804 as a part of what is known outside 
of France as the Code Napoleon. The 
book is not technical, and starts from 
the work of those who drew up this 
code of civil or “private” law. Its evo- 
lution is followed in successive French 
legislation down to our own time amid 
changes intellectual and moral, political 
and social. The author first takes up 
the family which, in spite of Rousseau 
and Revolution, remains the traditional 
unit of French society. He finds three 


In the study of) 


(other civilized 





| economic causes working on it through 
new legislation: the compulsory divi- 
|sion of property among inheriting chil- 
‘dren; the practice of stock companies, 
which has made France a nation of in- 
| Vesting families in possessions not of 
the family; and the industrial system. 
Next come legislative measures con- 
cerning marriage, in virtue of which 
family power has dwindled without be- 
and the condition of 
woman and child in and out of mar- 
riage. The evolution of private prop- 
erty has been twofold, in contrary di- 
rections—a gradual disappearance of 
agrarian communism and a successive 
restriction ef property-holders’ rights. 
The book closes with a study of the 
origin and consequences, not yet worked 
out, of the new idea born from the de 
velopment of industries and machinism, 
that is, the idea of professional risk in 
law. It is rich in references and will 
prove useful to those interested in social 
problems. 


“L’Evolution de la France agricole” 
(A. Colin, 3.50 francs), by Michel Augé- 
Laribé, deals chiefly with the present 


jagricultural activity of France. By the 


intensive cultivation of her own com- 


|paratively limited territory, France has 


come nearer than any other European 
country to supplying from her own pro 
duction her people’s demands for food. 
This has always been the national ten 


jdency, even in times when agriculture 


has been weighed down by extraneous 
and unnecessary burdens. Arthur Young 
was struck by it in the days preceding 
the Revolution. In Henry Reeve's “Roy- 
al and Republican France’ may be 
found contemporary witness to the im- 
mense progress made up to the Second 
Empire. Our author, fifty years later, 
studies from the most recent documents 
the economic situation of French agri 
culture to-day; the technical progress 


that has been made in it; the division 
of property; rural depopulation; asso- 
ciations and the development of Agra- 


political and 
Democracy. 


rian Socialism; and the 
moral work of Peasant 
Among the many bright spots, he points 
faithfully to the dark defect—cities and 
factories have taken men and money 
away from the country, not to speak of 
the invading city fashion of small fam- 
ilies. The same defect, without the 
partially counterbalancing thrift and 
minute industry of the French people, is 
becoming the urgent rural problem in 
countries. A book like 
this presents France as an object-lesson 


ito the world. 


“La Crise francaise” (Librairie Plon, 
3.50 frances), by André Chéradame, is a 
complete and systematic summary of 
“facts—causes—-solutions” as presented 
by those who are sure there is a “crisis” 
in France. It is certainly an interest- 
ing, and almost a necessary, book for 
those who wish to know France from 


within rather than judge like shrewd 


Sir Philistine who all his life on 


the 


outside passes. Its author, by schoo! 


ing and training, by experience abroad 


and political journalism at home, has 
been prepared for his work, The defect 
of Nationalism like his is to be satis 


fied with labels and formulas resonant 
to one’s sympathies and with 
assertions and classifications of 
which will not stand analysis 
Edouard Drumont is an extreme exam 
ple, and his life of brilliant 
has only exasperated the evil, whateve: 
to 


general 
facts 


close 


polemics 


it may have been, which he set out 
attack. It would be unjust 
M. Chéradame with bim or his school; 
his analysis of the factors in the Drey 
Affair is sufficient to reassure 
on this point. His book also is too full 
of ideas, representing what he sincerely 


to class 


fus us 


takes to be facts, to leave space for 
partisan rhetoric. There is, however, 
the tendency to generalize and to a 
cept the generalization as reality, where- 
as Locke, like the scholastics before 
him, warns us that only “particulars” do 
really exist—-with men as with other 
things. With this reservation, the book 
is what its author wished it to be, a 


repertory of the leading facts which, in 
his opinion, have united in creating in 


France political, social, moral, and mil 


itary disorganization It is undoubted 
ly in tune with the present popula: 
movement away from a Republic that 


was weak because its people were divid 
ed against each other towards a govern- 


ment, not necessarily un-republican, 
which shall be strong by ceasing to dl 
vide. Translated into “particulars,” this 
may mean nothing more formidable 


than that a generation which wishes to 
itself to 
be distracted by a preceding generation 
that lived on politics From the 
methodical table of contents and his 
pronounced marginal titles, the foreign 
of M. Chéradame’s book will 
find those reasons of the prevail 


go automobiling will not allow 


has 


readers 
easily 
ing French discontent which are likely 
With a to the 
conflict between France 
of he laboriously 
least elements, 
detailed 


to interest them view 


irrepressible 
Germany, 


and which 


studies the our patriotic 


author proposes a adaptation 
of the military, naval, diplomatic, fin- 
ancial, and administrative forces of his 
country The reserves of strength 


which he discovers very properly among 
his fellow-citizens may, after all, delay 
the conflict indefinitely 

(Hachette, 3.50 
Witt, deals 
the same problems 
M. Chéradame’'s book, and the conclu- 
sions are not essentially different; but 
its good literature, so different in form, 
touching sentiment and immethod- 
looking before and after 
eyes, make it more con- 
the outsider. Here 


“En pensant au Pays” 


by Cornelis de es 


as 


francs), 


sentially with 


its 
ical pensive 
with elderly 
vincing 


to we 


have French “particulars” in real life as 
actors 


and witnesses—farmers and 
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! 
schoolmasters, priests and officers. The 
author begins with the last patriotic | 
words of Guizot, his grandfather, and 
gives his living impressions of 
France as he has seen her gradual 
transformation since the rude shock of 
war and defeat in 1870. What is her 
people’s hurt? and what shall cure it, 
As might be expected, it is 
the book of an old-fashioned Liberal 
Protestant, so liberal that he all but 
Reactionary, and not Protest- 
ant enough to wish a revenge for the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
should bring the whole French people | 
down to a moral slough of despond. In 
beautifully w ritten pages, he too appeals 
and, doubtless, the not 
easily managed vitality of youth will 
leap from the ruts in which he sees the 
fallen smooth ground 

Ss. D. 


own 


and how? 


seems a 


to French youth 


republic on to 


again 


)R BIBLIOPHILES 
to Volume V of the 
ford edition of Mrs. Gas- 
A. W. Ward says (page 
1e first appearance of the 
rhe Manchester Marriage,” 
to have been first printed in 
Age. a paper published in 
in 1859.” xxv we 


(EWS Ft 
introduction 
nut 


Dr 


K 


Living 
\ 


lefinit 


On page 
ment that “Mrs. 
Manchester Marriage’ 
Boston (U. 
Littell’s 


tat Gas 
*The 


in 


ory of 


printed 1859, in a 


wurnal bearing the name ol 
with the “paper” in ques 
but Dr. Ward 
expected to know that 
up of 


Bibliography,” 


it iT 


at this 


be 


wonder 


ild perhaps not 
reprinted 


it 


the Living Age is made 


rticles Ax “Gaskell 
not list the first ap- 
of of Mrs. 


we subsequent- 


yn's 
ay be mentioned, does 
riodicals those 
Which 
form 
ut Las 
Manchester 
rhe 
prints 
Ye 


nLiy me 


in pe 
writings re 
It does, however, 


t. and other Tales,” 


1K 


was 
states that 

from ‘Household 
ar Round.’” 
sumed that 
the 


Marriage” 
preface 
re 

and ‘All 
Ward evide 
Poole 
Living 
ed in 


the 
the 
story 


first 


en- 
assigning 
that it 


Index” 


ige meant was 


that pe riodical 
Living 


“The 


story 


number of the 
containing 
that the 


erence to the 


‘obruary 65, 1859) 
ter Marriage shows 
Christmas, 1855, 
Hlouachold 


fre 


epr nted from the 
of Dicken 


Mrs 


magazine 
Gaskell 


‘s 


to which was a 


yntributor 
consists 


Christmas number 


A House 


extra) 
entitled 
follows 


to Let,” In six 
| an 
Way 


heater 


the 
Man 
oing into 
Three Evenings 


1) © 
) The 


, ¢ 


Marriage 
Society 
in 


(4.) 
rae] 
(5.) 
) Let 


the Hlouse [in 


Trottle’s Report. 
(6 at Last. 

Chapters 1, 5, and 6 form the framework 
while the other chapters are 
relating an 
in the history of the House. The 
of “The Letters of Charles Dick- 


and later Mr. Huttom in his “Letters 


of 
really 


story, 


independent tales, each 
incident 
editors 


ens,” 


| 
of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins,” have| umes were ranged all around, the higher 
|shelves being reached by a staircase and 
| baleony built in the room. He had assem- 


pointed out the connection of a letter of 
September 6, 1858, from Dickens to Collins 
with this Christmas number of Household 
Words. Dickens contributed the chapter 
“Going into Society” (which is to be found 
in his works under the same title), while 
Collins evidently wrote the framework sto- 
ry and the links connecting the different 
chapters. Charles Dickens the Younger 
states in his edition of “Charles Dickens's 
the Christmas Numbers of 
‘Household Words’ and ‘All the Year 
Round’” that “only a small portion of the 
framework (if any) was written by Charles 
Dickens,” 


Stories from 


There is no reason to suppose that “The 
Manchester Marriage” was written with a 
view its incorporation in “A House to 
Let.” The story as it appeared in House- 
hold Words is the same, word for word, as 
printed elsewhere, with the exception of a 
few insignificant external changes, as, for 
example, in the first sentence, which reads: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw came from Man- 
chester London and took the House to 
Let” “Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw 
came from Manchester to settle in London.” 

“A House to Let” is most accessible in 
the regular reprint of Household Words by 
Frederic A. Brady, N. Y., or in the separate 
edition published by T. B. Peterson & 
Philadelphia, 1859 


to 


to 
instead of 


Bros., 
A. K. Harpy. 


Correspondence 


DR. FURNESS. 

To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Less than a week ago I received a 
Dr. in which, after 
speaking of the loss of several dear friends, 
he went on: “My nepenthe, however, is work, 
which it impossible at eighty to 
throw as much energy as at thirty. If all 
well I hope to deliver ‘Cymbeline’ to 
the mercies of the printers in a month or 
And then I shall rest and patch up 
my old body for heaven.” In the light of the 
event the last words seem prophetic. 


letter from Furness 


into is 


foes 


two 


Since the news of his death reached Bal- 
timore, I been turning over various 
letters which I have had from him, letters 
full of kindly encouragement and advice, 
vith comments on theatrical and literary 
A few lines from a letter which I 
received in Rome some years since may be 


have 


affairs 


quoted 

Your 
when I 
| was 


Tours reminds me that 
was there two or three years ago, 
regarded, in the fine hotel there, 
as a venerable curiosity, because I 
remembered the great historic inundation 
of 1856, when I sailed in a boat through the 
streets and saw the bakers in boats de- 
livering bread into the second-story win- 
‘lows, and remember the Emperor when he 


mention of 


came down personally to cheer the inhabi-| 


tants. What a delightful country Touraine 

and, indeed, all France After travel- 
ling there for a while, we learn that Paris 
is not France and does not in the least 
represent it 
rrance, where there is a geniality in the 
atmosphere which the fogs of England chill. 
This passage is typical of the light touches 
and comment with which 
the letters abounded. 


of reminiscence 


I respect England, but I love) 


| 
| 


bled a collection of Shakespeareana proba- 
bly unsurpassed in the world. On “Hamlet” 
alone there are more than four hundred 
works. He had a complete set of the folios, 
the First Folio being kept in a special case 
and consulted only when the final revision 
cf proofs was under way. A few of the 
quartos were in his possession, though for 
editorial purposes the various photographic 
facsimiles have in recent years been amply 
sufficient. His collection of souvenirs and 
relics of actors and actresses in Shake- 
spearean roles was most interesting. I re- 
collect, for example, the crown of straw 
worn by Kean in the mad scenes of “King 
Lear,” and the bond carried by Booth in 
the court scene of “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice.” Most remarkable of all, as is well 
known, and kept in a case like that con- 
taining his First Folio, were the “property 
gloves” said to have belonged to Shake- 
speare. Their history goes back without a 
Lreak, through Mrs. Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, 
and Garrick, to a certain John Ward who 
received them in 1746 from “a descendant 
of the family” of Shakespeare. Long ago 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald spoke of these gloves 
as a “doubtful relic,” but one should not 
always “smile at the claims of long de- 
scent,” and in such matters credulitv is 
its own reward and is a faculty to be cul- 
tivated. At least I thought so when Dr. 
Furness opened the case and let me touch 
the gloves which may have covered Shake- 
speare’s hands. : 

Snatches of Dr. Furness’s talk come to 
mind. I remember his delight when I told 
him of Miss Marlowe’s now well-known 
reading of the word “sun” in the last act 
of “The Taming of the Shrew,” a reading 
which he called “a stroke of inspiration 
bordering on genius.” He spoke of the Ba- 
conian theory, which he said was almost as 
prevalent as the measles and from which 
most people recovered as soon. With mock 
indignation he demanded that the Baconians 
should read the Essay “Of Gardens” and 
the fourth act of “The Winter’s Tale,” or the 
Essay “Of Love” and the third act of “Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” “If they still believe that 
the man who wrote the essays wrote those 
seenes, I give them up!” he said. He was 
impatient of the endless disputes as to the 
exact date of the composition of the individ- 
ual plays, and like Professor Saintsbury 
was inclined to be skeptical as to the value 
of minute details of biography, preferring 
to leave untouched the divinity which 
hedges the kingship of Shakespecre. In spite 
of years of the minutest textual criticism, 
he disliked (while appreciating its impor- 
tance) the ceaseless poring over commas 
and semi-colons which to some editors is 
not only literally but figuratively bread and 
meat. He spoke with pleasure of a visit to 
Baltimore when he lectured, I think, at the 
Peabody Institute, and of friends at the 
Johns Hopkins, particularly of Professor 
Haupt, with whom he had been associated 
in some Biblical studies, and of Professor 
Bright, to whom he was indebted for sev- 
eral notes in the New Variorum. 

Of Dr. Furness’s achievement as an edit- 


| or this is not the place to speak. Though 


To know Dr. Furness one had to see him) his own contributions to disputes were fre- 
in his library, surrounded by books among, quently enlightening (and they greatly in- 


which he had worked steadfastly for more 
than forty years. The many thousand vol- 


| 


creased in number in the later volumes), 
he did not lay claim to be an @sthetic and 
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philosophic critic. Among such critics 
the present day he accorded first place to 
Mr. A. C. Bradley, of whom he once wrote 
to me: “In the Shakespearean world at! 
present I hear no voice but his,” and again: | 
“To me, he is certainly on a level with 
Coleridge, if, in some respects, he does not 
surpass him.” The only position he claimed 
for himself was that of a pair of scissors, 
and he sought to eliminate atl signs of per- 
sonality. That was impossible; I venture 
to say that in no scholarly work is the 
editor’s personality more delightfully ap- 
parent. It showed itself in that rarest of 
editorial endowments—humor, which ap- 
pears in most unexpected places (as when 
at the close of a discussion about the folk- 
lore gathered round the man in the moon 
he remarks: “After all the only thing which 
concerns us is his premature arrival and 
strange desire to go to Norwich”), and 
which lightens up the darkest dispute and 
refreshes the student in the most arid 
desert of controversy. He brought to his 
work personality, enthusiasm, and single- 
ness of purpose. He was no dry-as-dust 
pedant, and was broad in his interests, 
but his life was Shakespeare. In one of his 
letters I find words: “To know that 
fresh, young, enthusiastic spirits are enter- 
ing the world of Shakespeare, wherein there 
lies for them illimitable growth, cannot but 


| 


these 


fill with measureless content one who is 
finishing the journey, and to whom that 
world is fast vanishing in the lengthening 
shadows.” Throughout that “journey” he 


went “dietro alle poste delle care piante.” 
His was the constant service of the antique 
world, which in that good old man appeared, 
indeed, well. 

These but random recollections and 
impressions, but perhaps they will serve as 
a tribute from one who valued his friend- 
ship as a precious gift. 

SAMUEL C. CHEW, JR. 

Roland Park, Md., August 15. 


are 


PROFESSIONAL MOTIVES. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The letter from 


a college profes- 
sor on “Professional Motives,” which you 
published last week, brings up the great- 


est of all questions, namely: What is any 
rightminded and normal man living for? 
or, as the old Catechism put it: “What is 
the chief end of man”? Grant that we 
all begin on the selfish or egotistic level. 
Nevertheless, presently aware 
if we once have a fair chance to open our 
eyes, that while there is a constant “give 
and take” in the course of our lives, it 
makes all the difference in the world on 
which side of the balance we put. the 
habitual emphasis of our will. Issues con- 
stantly arise to try us and discover what 
we are about. Do we seek to get all we 
can, and to give as little as we can? That 
way lies the slow death of manhood and 
happiness. Do we seek and desire to give 
and do as much as we can, and to be as 
socially useful as possible? This seems 
immediately, and more and more, to agree 
with our constitution. I mean that this 
ensures the largest possible flow of life and 
power. 

It matters little what one calls this res- 


we become 


olute good will which characterizes all 
the best men and women. I like ag lit- 
tle to call it “altru'sm” as your corre-| 





|'what we have in mind 


- spondent seems to do. This word makes ap 


unfortunate division of interest between the 
self and others. But I do not 
“egotism,” even of the most refined 
is an accurate word by which describe 
Though 
righteous 

precisely 


sort, 
to 

a 
and 


man, at 
social 
likes 
that would 


his best, in doing 
things, is doing 
best tu do, this is a 
send him to death on occasion, at the call 
of conscience or of love. People ought not 
to use “egotism” for this quality. 
pose that, in the best sense of the word, this 
of will and character and ret 
is religious, inasmuch the life 
which it comes seems to be simply borne 


what he 


“selfishness” 


I sup- 
type cond 
as “rom 
in 
upon us, with the same gladsome and com- 
pelling as that the 
trees bear their fruit, or the birds sing 
May I add a word of deprecation of the 
idea that the ial 
is specially characteristic of so-called 
As the of 
I was brought 


power which makes 


predominant so motiv 
the 
“Professions.” a Congreg4- 
minister, to be- 


lieve that there is nothing holy in the min- 


son 


tional up 


istry that is not equally to be found in 
every honest calling. Is there any decent 
business in which men are engaged, which 
is not a form of social service? Ought 
not, then, all men who work, to have the 
satisfaction, not merely of being paid and 
of getting a living, but better yet, of know 
ing thut the best quality of their work 
never too good to be put out for the cor 
mon welfare? CHARL!I F. DOLE. 
Southwest Harbor, Me., August 20 
LECKY ON THE DEMAGOGUE 


|To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The letter in your issue of August 
15, entitled the “Method of the Bull Mooss 
quoting Le Bon’s book on “The Crowd,’ 
leads me to quote a passage from Lecky’s 


“Democracy and Liberty,” pp. 18-19 (Eng 
lish edition of 1896): 

Every one who will look facts honestly 
in the face can convince himself that the 
public opinion of a nation is something 


quite different from the votes that can be 
extracted from all the individuals who com- 
pose it. There are multitudes in every na 
tion who contribute nothing to its public 
opinion; who never give a serious thought 
to public affairs, who have no spontaneous 


wish to take any part in them; who, if the, 
are induced to do so, will act under the 
complete direction of individuals or or 
ganizations of another class And 


in a pure democracy the art of winning and 


accumulating these votes will become one 
of the chief parts of practical politics 

. The demagogues will try to per- 
suade the voter that by following a ce 
tain line of policy cvery member of h 
class will obtain some advantage He will 
encourage all his utopias He will hold 
out hopes that by breaking contracts, o1 
shifting taxation, and the power of tax- 
ing, or enlarging the paternal functions of 
government, something of the prosperity 
of one class may be transferred to an- 
other. Every real grievan will be 
aggravated; every redressed grievance will 
be revived: every imaginary grievance will 
be encouraged. To st the any 
against the few becomes the chief obj« 
of the electioneering agent 

A. L. B 
Ripon, Wis., August 21 
A PROFANATION. 

To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: As one whose reverence for the 


sacred things of the Church's belief has 
been offended time and time again by pro- 


think that! 


the 


fane use or reference to them on part 


of politicians, I wish to protest against 

the following: 

The ‘“‘grand old party’’ is a-moullering in ¢t 
grave, 

It came and saved the nation, bul ifecl/ it conn 
save, 

It's Boss Barnes's plaything, and it's Guggen 


heim's slave, 
But we go marching on 


The phrase italicized gets what dignity it 
has in the wretched context from its reflect 
ing the dramatic made of a similar 
thought in regard to the One who lived in 
suffering and poverty and died in agony t 
mankind. The 

OSCAR 


use 


save intoler 


ZEIGLER 


association is 


able WoOoDWARD 


Baltimore, August 18 


THE FUNCTION AND THE MACHINERY 
OF GOVERNMENT 

To Tue Eprror or Tue 

the 


the 


NATION: 
SIR: Among 
by 


English 


king 


“Orig 


les lly 
rin 
July 


80 


pointed out reviewer 


f the 


25), there 


of my 
oO Constitution” 
that 
is th contradiction 
between 


(Nation, 
is 
It 
is said to exist 
“the Norman 
ferentiated,” 
the 
judicial, con 
of the 


were thoro 


one occasions me 


remorse which 


the sta that 


tement 


State was simple and undif 


that 
that 
military 


and another “we 


seem tk 
right to say the 
iliar, and 
in the 
izhly fe 


syst 


have legislativ 
func 
operation 
and the 
ly BC om I 
clear 
of 
by 


tion 


state ir ordinary 


udalized adini 
istrative 
think, to 


tinction 


partial ought, I 
the d 

the gov 
which it 


that 


m 


have made more 


fun 


achinery 


between the tions 
the 


functions l 


ernment and m 


exercises those 


all 


enough 


suppos« 
governments which ha 
to be at all 
perform the sam« 
but the 
different governments exercise any one 
function apt to differ widely; it is 
indeed, for a state to perform n 
the 
tt cor 


developed f 
of the 
functions 


ir 
worthy nat 


of the 
which 


great 
state, institutions through 
are 
possible, ore 
through in 
of 
describe and a 
of ma 
funct 
to stud 
distinction 


function 
the 1 
historian is 
differences 
ery. He has 
itself That 
political s« 
of 
moment 

My 
careless, 
that any 
tended 
ized to 
to 


than one 


same 


stitution, and usiness 


tional to 
similarities 
to do 
falls 
The 


importan 


and 
little 


for 


with ion 
nt 


is 


it 
of 


one 


duty the 
lence. 
able 
the 


of t 


consider 
of 
form 


but 


Kiven 
historian’s wo 
atement was undoubtedly 


it did not occur to me 
think I 
fun 


function 


really in 
fe u lal 


machinery 


one would 


to say that tion was 


confuse with 
that state 
its 


ated 


or imply because a performs 
therefore 
different 


believe 


various function 

of a 
as I 
certainly 
al 


the 


government 

The 
Anglo- 
the les 


fun 


machinery 
Norms 


Norman state 


18 type 
the 


performed 


in stat and 


islative judici ind concil 
of 


single 


ar 


and a part administrative, by th 


sofa and undifferentiated 


of 


ulize 


simple 


machinery which w thoroughly 
The 
exception 


the 


as 
feuds d 
a partial 
of 


central 


administrative system 


both 


was 


in respects be- 


cause necessary 


to the 


usé 
of 
governmen 
the 
non-feudal 


in addition 
local 


made 


institution, a officer 


who under neither his 
office feudal. In England sheriff was, 
I think, an entirely officer, de- 
spite a slight tendency to hereditary shriev- 
alties, as a connecting link between 
the local and the central governments, the 
office is a most interesting instance of the 


and, 
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influence of Saxon institution on details 
the Norman the 


esting, I 


government, 
of 


sentence 


general 
think 
The 
rman government 
should 
that the 
ised the 


feudalized 


several 
regard 
made to 
have the first 
of by which 
functions named was thor- 
that 
puts 
no 
the 


have 


the 
sort in 
being 
in 


as it been 


plece nachinery 
it follows, I believe 
reviewer 
and that 
then I 
which |! 
bec 
many 
of clearness 
counted 

B 


it which your 


ire both accurate, 


ontradicti exists between 
opportunity 

given to misunderstanding ause I 
that among the 
book a lack 


to be 


i feeling short- 
of the 
inv place 
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Literature 


CHINESE PROVINCES. 


The d'Ollone Mis 
China—Tibet—Mon- 
d’Ollone. 
French of the second 
Miall With 146 
map, and a portrait. 
Maynard & Co. $3.50. 


f hi iad 


1406-1909 


By Vicomte Trans 


ated from the 


edition by Bernard 


illustrations, a 


Small, 


Roston 


rhe of China is the story of 


gradual process of conquest and amal- 


nistory 


gZamation that began, probably, two 


years before the Christian era 
For the reason that 
of the empire has 


thousand 
and still continues 


European knowledge 


been acquired from its costal side, 


was long 
observers until 


ignored 


secular 
Western 


where this operation 
re- 
the 


yet 


compl ted 


cent years have generally 


that eve China is a 
nation in the the 
of sterile territory surrounding the 


as foreign 


Tact n proper 


making, while great 
hush 
eighteen remains 


the 


provinces 
history as India is to 
whom 


China of 
The 


conquest 


to 
against 
proceeded 


England peoples 
has 
divided into three con- 
the aborigines who occu- 
lands draining into the 
the and 


this culture 


may be roughly 


enient groups, 
fertile 
Tibetans 
the 
millennium the named 
far to the south and imposed 
upon the older state under 
ssive dynasties, effecting a mix- 
like that of the Celts and Teutons 
ending in complete infusion, 
preserving the culture of the 
civilized group. The 
less successful as in- 
conquered at different 
times various portions of the empire. 
Their main contribution China has 
been the form of religion that now con- 
trols a of its Inhabitants. Of 
the aborigines who occupled China be- 
fore the Chinese, there remain only 
scattered bands that survive’ the 
pressure of centuries of com- 
pulsion in fastnesses, where 


pled the 
west, 


During the 


ocean, the on 


the Tartare on north 


past last have 
advanced 
thelr rule 
aucce 
ture 
in Franes 
while 
more highly 
Tibetans, though 
vadera, have 
to 


majority 


many 
mountain 


they have defied the overwhelming odds 


arrayed against them. 

Several attempts have been made by 
Europeans to explore the districts still 
barbarians, out of 
whose tribes and the Chi- 
nese have developed their own nation. 
writers know almost 
and give them all a bad 


preserved to these 


territories 


Chinese 
about them, 
name; 
shy of them, and object to 
tions on the part of others. 
asserted with some confidence 
of them recognizes any 
to the genesis of China. It 
teristic of the Gallic sense of method 
and collocation that the French should 
have been the first to conceive a plan 
of examining the problem of Chinese 
origins as a whole by equipping an ex- 
pedition to investigate existing remains 
of these survivals in turn as they can 
found in the western 
China. The scientific results of the 
d’Ollone Mission, which performed this 
during three years 
being to the 
by 


It may be 
that no 


one relation 


be 


with 
travel 


seven 


success 
are 
in large 
Government 

narrative 
full of human inter- 


tas! 
of 
world 


French 


hard given 


volumes 
The work 


us is a readable 


periences—a book 


est, of the charm of the picturesque and | 


unfamiliar. But it is more than this. 
It reveals at once the operation of ra- 
cial struggles that penetrate the 
mote past of Chinese history, and the 


sturdy character of an opposition to the | 


domination of a people which we have 
been taught to regard as homogeneous 
throughout the breadth of 
the provinces In it is the 
most important contribution that has 
ever been made to our knowledge of the 
racial sources of the Chinese and of the 
enclavement of primitive survivals. 
Three considerable groups of these 
survivals have retained independence 
of the Chinese. They are the Lolos, in 
Szechuan; the Miao-tze, in 
Kweichow, and the Si-fan, in 
ern projection of Tibet which marches 
on the northern border of Szechuan. 
“Their countries,” declares the author, 
“forbidden to the foreigner, are the only 
portions of the globe which are to-day 
unexplored.” Each of these regions 
was approached in turn by the French- 
men and their few attendants, and into 
each they had to proceed against not 
only considerable physical obstacles and 
tribal attacks, but the objections of the 
Chinese provincial authorities. The 
Lolos visited appear to be a section of 
a tribe once in Kweichow, who aban- 
doned their country when the Manchu 
dynasty was powerful enough to drive 
them further from the centre, but not 
sufficiently well supported to compel 
their subjection in the magnificent 
mountain knot to which they fled. Here 
in an Alpine land, some two hundred 
miles north ,of Yunnan-fu, these doughty 


and 
way 


length 
its 


southern 


nothing | 


Chinese officials are uniformly | 
investiga- | 


is charac- | 


highlands of | 


the | 
before | 
of its ex-| 


re- | 


the east- | 


| tribesmen have maintained their feudal 
|array, served by slaves obtained in fre- 
quent raids upon the neighboring Chi- 
| nese, and managing somehow to procure 
|from their ancient enemies such neces- 
|sities as rice, cotton, and tobacco. The 
|explorers were able to penetrate their 
|lofty haunts by being passed from one 
friendly clan to another, but no Chinese 
|guards were allowed to accompany 
them. When doubts arose as to per- 
mitting the strangers to advance from 
the domain of one chief to another, the 
Frenchmen would give an exhibition of 
the carrying power of their rifles, an 
j}argument to which no Lolo was insen- 
sible. There was no fighting, for the 
|}intruders would have been snuffed out 
in a minute, but the respect of these 
warriors for the power which such in- 
'struments of precision indicated was 
impressive. An ancestral suit of armor 
was exchanged by one noble for a car- 
bine which he would never be able to 
use, for want of cartridges; yet he was 
|satisfied to have it so as a sufficient 
symbol of authority. 

The Miao-tze, in the adjoining prov- 
ince of Kweichow, were visited by the 
author’s two lieutenants, and conse- 
quently come in for less detailed atten- 
tion in his narrative. Their discov- 
eries, however, were scarcely sur- 
passed by their chief's. The so-called 
“independent Miao-tze” of Chinese ge- 
|ographers were found to have reached 
this region from Hunan, when they 
drove out the Yao, but they were in 
turn driven out by the Tai—racial rela- 
tives of the Siamese—and it is these, 
not the suppressed Miao-tze, who are 
allowed autonomy under their seigneurs, 
but who submit to Chinese authority. 
From this unexplored domain nearly 
‘two hundred manuscripts and inscrip- 
|tions may reveal, when examined, the 
relationships among the non-Chinese 
occupants of this sub-tropical wilder- 
ness. 

The ghird part of the explorers’ jour- 
ney was devoted to a region which, 
| though called Tibet on the map, ap 
|pears to be inhabited by the warlike 
‘descendants of those Tanguts who have 
lever been a thorn in the side of China. 
| These Si-fan, “Western Barbarians” of 
| Chinese books, differ entirely from the 
| Tibetans of the Himalayas. “There was 
ino resemblance,” says the author, “be- 
|tween this tribe of warriors, who are 
always in the saddle, lance in hand, 
land the heavy agriculturists or the 
timid herdsmen hitherto described. The 
difference was complete and explained 
by the difference of language; the vo- 
cabularies we compiled have nothing in 
common with the Tibetan language nor 
the derivatives we had met on the con- 
| fines of the country. We were appar- 
| ently dealing with a people absolutely 
|unknown to Europe, although apparent- 
ily ancient and illustrious.” Much the 
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most difficult and dangerous experience 
in the three years’ expedition was met 
among the clans of this savage confed- 
eration, amid mountains eighteen thou- 


sand feet high, where every man's hand | 


is raiseu against his neighbor. The 
lamas, who are the real rulers of these 


nominally independent tribes, and who) 


watched the advent of the strangers with 
jealousy, nearly brought about the ruin 
of the caravan. Deprived of their yaks 
and their drivers, the party succeeded at 


last in reaching the monastic seat of | 
Lhabrang—a splendid city of three-sto- | 


ried houses and twenty huge monas- 
teries administered by the Living Bud- 
dha—under a Mongol prince who actu- 


ally proved to be a descendant of that | 


Subatai of Genghiz’s horde who once 
conquered Russia and bathed his horses 
in the Adriatic. From this terrible 
country the Mission passed to the an- 
cient haunts of Mongol power beyond 
the Great Wall. 


The end of this remarkable tour | 


brought M. d’Ollone by a wide détour 
along the great bend of the Yellow 
River, past several sites of archzologic- 
al interest, to Wu-tai-shan, where he) 
obtained an interview with the Dalai) 
Lama the day before his departure to 
Peking; from thence he reached the 
railway and the familiar civilization of 
China Proper. The importance of the) 
discoveries made can hardly be over-| 
estimated, though it would be prema-| 
ture to speculate before the publication | 
of the official record upon the value of | 
some of the conclusions presented. While | 


this popular account of the journey suf-| 
fers from extreme condensation and a/| 


consequent meagreness of details as to 
the researches involved, its style is suf- 
ficiently vivid to render it interesting 
even to those who are indifferent to 
what can be learned in the great hinter- 
land of China. 


CURRENT FICTION. 

The Goodly Fellowship. By 

Capen Schauffler. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 


Rachel 
The 


Miss Schauffler’s name is guarantee 
for her competency to write of mission- 
ary work in Persia, and this, her book, 
is proof of her marked ability in con- 
structing a novel. Jean Stuart of New 
York and Bar Harbor, travelling alone 
in Persia, would naturally meet adven- 
tures. When out of great peril she is 
delivered into the safe-keeping of the 


in her wake a baffled and enraged Mos- 
lem courier, material is seen for the 
tale of danger and difficulty that fol- 
lows. 
of high temper, kind heart, and great 
common sense, makes the best of her en- 
forced winter's domestication among 
the mission workers. There are 


twenty-five of these all told, adults and 





jthan one of the earlier novels. 
American Mission at Muramna, leaving | 


Jean, a red-haired society girl, | t, 


| children. Most of them we learn 
to know intimately, several giadly: 
j}but the spirit of the place is the 


| acquaintance most worth making for 
those who think of foreign missions 
as fields of narrow bigotries on a pre- 
| scribed level. 

The extreme expression of the modern 
impulse is found in the hero, a brawny 
|doer of deeds. If at last religion claims 
lall, there is little bigotry and no cant. 
|The characters of one or two of the 
missionaries are of a saintliness that 
even the world must love. The martyr- 
dom of one is an echo of the fate that 
actually befel Miss Schauffler’s brother- 
|in-law, the Rev. Benjamin Labaree. To 
this tragedy the book is said to owe its 
inspiration. With great tenderness is 
described that devoted side of mission- 
ary life which will not use the word 
self-sacrifice. Yet an outsider seeing 
with eyes of humor or prejudice is made 
to interpret the scene, and from scoff- 
ing is made to arrive at praying by the 
route of practical sympathy and under 
the gentle compulsion of noble exam- 
ple. The unworldliness of the leaders 
\is offset by characters of more average 
| clay, whose “foibles, humorously de- 
'scribed, heighten the naturalness of the 
| group. Outside the city walls, indus- 
tries, errands of mercy, and perils are 
| vividly described, with the sick, the be- 
| nighted, or the ferocious ever at hand. 
'Condensation could be endured in re- 
ispect of the heart-struggles and facial 
grimaces of the hero and of feats of 
voice and eye on the part of the hero- 
ine. “My!” is a hoary sinner, and uni- 
iversal “chuckling” a growing blemish. 
But these are flecks, and do not avail 


also is one 
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primeval na- 





of 


Snow, a 


those rude 
Lot 
close akin 
Beacon” and to other more dimly-recal] 
ed figures of our Dartmoor past. The 
scene shifts, as usual, from cottage to 
open, and from open to the inn, with its 
talkative and even choral bar. And, 
always, there are passages of lyrical de- 
scription, in which the writer displays 
an almost voluptuous abandon to the 
charm of nature—never as a solitary na- 
ture, but as a stage, beautiful or 
upon which little man plays his leading 
part. The story of Drusilla Whyddon 
and her two men is sombre enough; but 
human nature shines through it, al- 
ways in these Dartmoor tales 
sion worth having, however luckless its 
immediate experience. Drusilla, 
leave her, is a forlorn figure, but not a 
figure of feebleness or mere 


old savage 


of “The 


tures grim 


to Iron Mortimore 


as 


grim, 


a posses 


as we 


pathos 


The Adjustment. By Marguerite Bry 

ant. New York: Duffield & Co 

The author of “Christopher Hibbault, 
Roadmaker” shows in this, her latest 
novel, many of the traits of the earlier 
book. There is the same high-minded 
ness, the lofty patience, the passionate 
sympathy with hurt creatures, the 
|half-mysticism, the mild humor, the un 


lagainst the pricks of improbability 


to dim the interest or merits of the book. | 


The Forest on the Hill. By Eden Phill- 
potts. New York: John Lane Co. 


It is said that Mr. 
to abandon Dartmoor, 


Phillpotts is about 
feeling that he 


Massendon the 


has done all that he can profitably do} 


with that theme and setting. This is 
perhaps wise, though one doubts if there 
can be any other spot on earth which 
he can hope to interpret half as happily. 
Two-score novels in a single narrow pro- 
vincial setting are about “all the traffic 
will bear,” no doubt. And one must ad- 
mit that in the later stories the stream 
begins to run a little thin. Or, rather, 
it begins to return upon itself. The gen- 
eral situation upon which the present 
story is based is much like that of more 
Drusilla 
Whyddon, the woman of simple and 
bountiful nature, doomed to suffer by 
her very excess of virtue, has been this 
writer’s heroine from “The Whirlwind” 
“Demeter’s Daughter.’ And the two 
men who strive for her are the familiar 
two who figure antithetically in so many 


of the stories, the puritan and the pagan 
|—upper and nether millstone, so far as 
|the woman herself is concerned. 


Here 


sparing detail. Put together in a decid 
edly ingenious plot, of injuries, penalties, 
and pardons, they yield a story 


holds the reader even while he 


which 
kicks 
The 
Bryant's story are very, 
the worldlings are 
required; the 
and an infinite « 
With Rachel 


was the 


saints of Miss 
very saintly; 
or prosy, 
touched with charm 
pacity for being reformed. 
law of love 
of life. So fully did she trust this law 
that, having imbued her daughter 
Christina with the doctrine, 
fear, when called by duty 
land, in leaving the young girl to her 
own guidance. On so high of 
unselfishness the moves that con 
ventionalities appear only as unreal and 
jocular accompaniments to life. It testi- 
fies to the good faith of the book that 
the reader, after gasping awhile in the 
rarefied atmosphere, accepts the 
er’s attitude and follows without undue 
criticism the most unafraid ventures of 
pity and generosity into regions of er- 
ror and discouragement, The world 
in good hands. All good things, includ- 
ing good endings to miserable begin- 
nings, are “meant.” To further the 
“meaning,” the weakest may dare all. 
The most incorrigible may be drawn 
back within the pale. Even for the gam- 


witty 


as sinners are 


a- 


law 


she had no 


to a distant 


a plane 
story 


writ- 


is 


|bler and forger there may be a future 


of self-respect and peace. Mystic, Ro- 
man Catholic, Protestant, all are invest- 
ed with the mantle of charity, and the 
impression strongly survives that, 
though unnamed, the guardian divinity 
of the novel is Christian Science. 
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The Citadel. By Samuel Merwin. New 

York: The Century Co. 

Mr. calls his story “A Ro- 
mance of Unrest.” In a romance there 
must inevitably be a dragon to be slain 
and a stronghold to be captured. Mr. 
Merwin’s dragon is fixity in human in- 
stitutions; his stronghold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This his hero 
calls “The Citadel of Reaction and Re- 
straint’; and his heroine, “an ignorant 
attempt to block, to retard, the biologi- 
cal law of change.” The hero's ambition 


Merwin 


is “to smash the rigidity of the Consti- 
tution.” 

A Congressman of the present time, 
representing sundry conservative inter- 
in an Illinois town, one day sud- 
breaks out in a speech denuncia- 
of the Constitution as a bar to 

Denounced by Conservatives 
and by the alarmed Insur- 
gents and Progressives, but warmly ap- 
plauded by a young woman, a biologist 
Department of Agriculture, he 
breaks with his constituents and 
comes a candidate for reélection by the 
To his stan- 
Socialists, 


ests 
denly 
tory 

progr 


disowned 


in the 


be- 


poorer districts of his city. 
dard flock the radicals, the 
the single-taxers, the woman's suffrage 
party, all advanced thinkers and theor- 
ists, not to say all the honest, the vir- 
tuous, and the oppressed. Something 
like the millennium to follow the 
crippling of the Constitution and the 
adoption of the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall. The weapon which 
is to lay low the citadel is revealed in a 
flash of Congressman Gar- 
wood, as an amendment making 
the Constitution and simple to 
amend instead of difficult.” So the drag- 
on-slayer goes through his campaign; and 
the bosses are against him and the people 
are with him. Theft, trickery, fraud fight 
for the Constitution, and all the virtues 
fight against it. And though the pow- 
ers of darkness temporarily win, our 
hero and his bride, who have eloped 

and been married by an 
to fight on and edu- 
own enlightened 


18 


insight to 
“just 


easy 


from nothing 
intend 
youth into their 

Much preaching is done by poli- 
John, the Congress- 
and may 


alderman, 
cate 
view 
and lovers. 
man, is a forceful 
be credited with clear-cut statements of 
the want of faith that is in him, The 
novelist has presumed on his power to 
all evil against all good, and his 
It is almost 
decency arrayed 


ticians 
lecturer, 


array 
lopsidedly. 
laughable to find all 
hot Ineurgency, all raseality on the 

of “The President,” A 
apeechmak visit, ia described as ad- 
“quite harmless and tooth- 
less progre How different his 
from Margaret's, who feels the “big con 
cept"; foresees the “revolution brewing 
in education as in every other depart- 
ment of our haphazard old civilization”; 

has seen it coming for years, but 
“connected it upto which her 


vehicle runs 


in 

pide law on 
ing 
vocating a 


iviem.” 


hasn't 


! 
spouse replies, “That's the problem— 
connecting up.” 


HIERATIC TEXTS. 


Egyptian Hieratic Tezts, transcribed, 
translated, and annotated by Alan H. 
Gardiner, D.Litt., Laycock student of 
Egyptology at Worcester College, Ox- 
ford. Series I: Literary Texts of the 
New Kingdom. Part I: The Papyrus 
Anastasi and the Papyrus Koller, to- 
gether with the Parallel Texts. Leip- 
zig, 1911. 

The appearance of the first instalment 
of this series marks the inauguration of 


a new and important literary enterprise. 
Even the material form of these docu- 


ments collected by Gardiner commemor- 


ates a great literary contribution. We 
refer to the fact that, whereas Babylonia 
contributed to the Mediterranean civiliz- 
ations the use of the stylus for incised 
writing on a plastic medium, later con- 


tinued in the wax tablet of the Roman, | 
the Egyptian, on the other hand, orig-| 


inated and transmitted to the later 
world the use of pen and ink, making 
possible writing upon a fhin and con- 


venient membrane, papyrus paper. The 


heavy and inconvenient clay tablet, like 
its successor of wax, was long ago dis- 
placed by the larger surface of the 
handy roll or still more convenient page 
of Nile paper, while the 


bon ink. For individual use the mod- 
ern world has not been abie to devise a 
mechanical system of writing essentially 
different from that so long used on the 
Nile, nor can the typewriter ever wholly 
displace the pen and ink discovered some 
five thousand five hundred years ago by 
the Egyptian scribes. 

It is with some feeling of familiarity 
and even kinship that we greet the out- 
ward form of these documents written 
with black ink, the paragraphs marked 
by a word or two in red at the begin- 
ning, the ancestor of our rubric, the 
whole in regular lines on the light 
brown surface of the papyrus-paper. This 
cursive hand, written so rapidly by the 
scribe that little resemblance to the 
hieroglyphs of the lapidary style sur- 
vives, has ylelded more slowly to the 
process of decipherment than the elab- 
orate hieroglyphs sculptured on stone, 
with which we are familiar in our mu- 
seums or on the temple walls and 
obelisks of Egypt. It is commonly term- 
ed hieratic, and In the task of its de- 
cipherment the scholars of England have 
had a prominent and honorable part. 
The brilliant work of Goodwin in the 
early days of such research has been an 
inspiration to all scholars laboring un- 
der adveree and discouraging conditions. 
Who can but take courage as he looks 
back upon Goodwin, undauntedly con- 
tinuing his hieratic studies in a con- 
sular office, in China? To our under- 


standing of the difficult Middle Kingdom 
hand, the able Oxford Egyptolcgist, Grif- 
fith, has contributed much, and it Is but 
the continuation of an honorable tradi- 
tion that his former pupil, Gardiner, 
should devote his fine abilities and un- 
usual training to a comprehensive edi- 





stylus gave | 
place to the Egyptian reed pen and car-| 


|tion of a great body of early papyrus 
|documents to which little or no atten- 
| tion has been given for a generation in 
ects British Museum, where most of them 
|are housed. 
Gardiner’s plan does not involve the 
reproduction of the original hieratic, of 
which he gives instead a careful trans- 
‘literation into hieroglyphic, his text be- 
ling based on repeated collations of the 
{original papyrus in every case. This 
hieroglyphic transliteration he publishes 
in autograph on the left page, while the 
jright is occupied with textual remarks 
and critical apparatus. To the techni- 
cal student of Egyptian language and 
‘civilization this material is invaluable 
jand fills a long-felt want. On the other 
hand, all students of ancient literature 
will find that the introductory summary 
of contents and the complete translation 
jof each document afford a fascinating 
'glimpse into a long vanished world. 
The work which Gardiner has chosen 
for his first instalment is known among 
scholars as “Papyrus Anastasi I,” one 
of a group of papyri purchased by the 
British Museum in 1839 from Signor 
Anastasi, Swedish Consul in Egypt. It 
\is a contest of wits between two scribes 
\of the reign of Rameses II (thirteenth 
lcentury, B. c.), in which the weightier 
‘contestant writes a letter displaying his 
‘superiority over his adversary, to whom 
the letter is addressed. The writer 
| Hori overwhelms his opponent, Amen- 
‘emope, with a flood of good-humored 
‘raillery at the latter’s meagre abilities. 
In the usual accomplishments and graces 
lof style which should be possessed by 
‘the scribe the unhappy Amenemope is 
shown to be altogether lacking. The 
iscribe must, furthermore, be a man of 
laffairs and display administrative abil- 
‘ity. In digging a lake or reservoir 
| Amenemope is unable to calculate the 
jamount of rations required for the 
troops employed, and when a great ramp 
or inclined plane is desired, up which to 
\drag the stone for a public building, 
'Amenemope is baffled by the complicat- 
‘ed computation of the necessary number 
of sun-dried brick. A dispatch from the 
crown-prince arrives, telling of the exe- 
‘eution of an obelisk some seventy-three 
feet in height; but it is not yet in posi- 
‘tion, and the luckless Amenemope, as 
‘earicatured by his merciless adversary, 
is entirely unable to say how many men 
‘should be employed, etc. His caricatur- 
‘ist, displaying noticeable familiarity 
|with the geography of Phenicia, Syria, 
‘and Palestine, passes jauntily from one 
Asiatic city to another, exposing his vic- 
‘tim’s ignorance of the foreign world as 
necessarily known to the well-informed 
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scribe who would maintain correspen- | til the introduction of the factory sys- relief. Parish officers and overseers of 
dence with the cities of Asia in the days |tem children were employed in as many the poor apprenticed their pauper chil- 
of the Hebrew Exodus. Place-names fa-| kinds of labor, at as early an age and “ren, and as a rule to an inferior class 
miliar to students of the Old Testament for as long hours, as since the industria] °f Masters, who had but slight appre 
are common in this list, and even the revolution, but with this marked differ- “lation of their duties. It is, of course, 
Jordan emerges here for the first time ence in favor of the earlier period, that * Well-known fact that it was the mis- 
in history. ‘employers felt a personal responsibility °Ties of the pauper apprentices in the 
A collection of four model letters for the health, morals, and industrial ©ottom mills that finally stirred to ac- 
(Papyrus Koller, Berlin Museum), on future of the boy; and the gilds were ‘ton the child-labor reformers of the 
which the schoolboys of three thousand strong enough to punish any delin- early part of the nineteenth century. 
years ago practiced their hands, forms quency on the part of the masters in Furthermore, a system of industrial 
the second part of Gardiner’s first instal- their treatment of their apprentices. training for boys alone would certainly 
ment. The growth of capitalism and the ele- tind few champions at the present day, 
When a sufficient number of parts yation of the doctrine of laissez faire though that was a marked feature of 
have appeared to make a volume, in- into a political and industrial creed re- the old apprenticeship. Women and girls 
dices covering all the material contained moved this personal responsibility and Were employed in every branch of in- 
in it will be issued, and the paging has destroyed the gilds, so that the nine- dustry, even in those requiring heavy 
been so arranged that it will be possible teenth century has come to stand out ™anual labor, but there was no syste- 
to bind texts and translations each in' as the period in which child labor has ™@tic training and instruction for 
volumes by themselves. On the comple- peen most ruthlessly exploited. them, as there was for the boys. 
tion of the literary series Gardiner plans| yo leading role played by the gilds Although in large measure a presen- 
to publish others, containing magical | ;, enforcing the beneficent features of tation of the results of research into 
texts, business documents, juristic texts, apprenticeship Mr. Dunlop sets forth the history of child labor and appren- 
letters, and the like. The author is to!in 4 clear and interesting manner; but ticeship, the book shows from the first 
be congratulated on the sound and me- | i+ ajso appears that in the hands of the Pages that its underlying purpose is 
thodical treatment, as well as the liter: sijgs apprenticeship became a power- practical, namely, to emphasize the fact 
ary ability, evident throughout the work. | ¢,); weapon for creating and preserving that at the present time too many chil- 
The project when completed will consti- an industrial monopoly. The apprentice- dren and young persons are drawn into 
tute an important achievement in the ship system, although capable of provid- “blind alley” occupations, or those 
Oriental field, and it is to be hoped that ing a sound industrial training, soon “which have little or no prospect of 
it may go steadily forward without in- became undemocratic and narrow. This permanence and no educative value 
terruption. the Government was powerless to pre- either for citizenship or for adult work. 
= ne : vent, because, lacking the necessary ad- | Consequently, when they are no longer 
'ministrative machinery, it had to de- able to support themselves upon juve 
pend on the gilds to enforce the appren- nile wages, they are turned adrift and 
ticeship regulations, and the gilds too ycunger workers are taken in their 
frequently enforced them in a monopo- place.” The problem to-day is the same 
listic spirit. The gilds, in other words, in the United States as it is in England. 
gradually diverted apprenticeship from We must show the legislators and the 
its proper function, and this was un- public that “juvenile labor is merely a 
doubtedly one of the chief causes of prelude to adult labor”; that it should 
Problems of juvenile employment their overthrow. The revolt against ap- not be regarded as an “independent fac- 
have been much discussed in England |prenticeship in the eighteenth century tor in the labor market.” 
in recent years, and mauy books and|was apparently at bottom but opposi- 
pamphlets have been called forth. One |tion to gild monopoly. 
of the most important products of the Apprenticeship as the sole means of . 
discussion is this bulky and scholarly | entrance to a trade had, from a variety N otes 
volume on the history of English appren- | of causes, completely broken down by 
ticeship from the Middle Ages to the 1780, though the act itself was not final- 
nineteenth century. Though the author jy repealed until 1814, two centuries) “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight” has 
may not have discovered anything es-| and a half after it came into being. been put into modern English by the Rev 


| "rnes j an, who has alsc itten 
sentially new, he has brought to light Although most students of the prob- «ty, so oetoanagecy nora vee = oa 
considerable fresh and interesting ma- | ang 


lem agree that it is now impossible as «,y. ories in English. The work will 
terial of illustrative character from the| .o1 as undesirable to revive the insti. “apse dine meets tr ©. 2 a eh ke 
records of the gilds, companies, cities, tution of compulsory apprenticeship, | don 
and courts of law. The investigation many are inclined to look upon its pass- The C — os 

| 1e Countess d’Aulnoy’s “Memoirs of the 
was suggested by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney |ing with deep regret, feeling that it rep-|,.... + icl,oa in 1675" ntl eapene thant 
Webb, and as a piece of research ap- resented very wholesome conditions of jy ¢rom the press of John Lane, edited by 
preaches th cuseiense the welllnewn | saveniic employment. It should not be gq p. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert attempts to ex 
historical work of the Webbs. loverlooked, however, that in certain re- plain the mystery surrounding Lucy Wal- 

The story of child labor before the spects the situation was far from ideal. ier, the mother of the Duke of Monmouth 

nineteenth century is the story of ap |The evil of gild monopoly has already | yy, novels are promised for this month 
prenticeship, which had obtained a firm |been referred to. Technical training py the Appletons, “The Inheritance,” by 
hold in England by the fifteenth cen-' and membership in a skilled and honor- Josephine Daskam Bacon, and “Marcus 
tury, and in the sixteenth was crystal- able trade or profession was only for a Holbeach’s Daughter,” by Alice Jones 
lized in the Elizabethan Statute of chosen few. “Gild limitation of num- Lothrop, Lee & Shepard announce “The 
Artificers. From that epoch until the|bers must have closed the door of train- Sanctuary,” a new novel by Maud Howard 
advent of the factory system England |ing and protection in the face of many peterson. and “The Boy with the U. & 
had thus a compulsory, cheap, and ef- | who would be obliged to occupy them- Fisheries,” by Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
ficient system of technical training, /selves, therefore, in unregulated fields) uw. ytan Who Bucked Up,” by Arthur 
which at the same time succeeded in|of work.” It is well to remember, also, Howard, .nd “Princess Rags and Tatters,” 
avoiding the serious evils of modern | that apprenticeship was from the very | py Harriet T. Comstock,” are forthcoming 
child labor. In mediwval times and un-| beginning regarded as a method of poor stories in the list of Doubleday, Page & Co 


English Apprenticeship and Child La- 
bour: A History. By O. Jocelyn Dun- 
lop. With a supplementary section on 
the modern problem of juvenile la- 
bour, by O. Jocelyn Dunlop and Rich- 
ard D. Denman, M.P. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3 net. 
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Quirk; “Buddie at Gray Buttes Camp,” by 
Anna Chapin Ray; “Dave Morrell’s Bat- 
tery,” by Hallis Godfrey; “Donald Kirk, the 
Morning Record Copy-Boy,” by Edward 
Mott Woolley; “The Fir-Tree Fairy Book,” 
Clifton Johnson: “Curiosity Kate,” by 
Florence Bone; “The Bunnikins-Bunnies 
the Moon King,” by Edith B. David- 
“Ned Brewster's Year in the Big 
Woods,” by Chauncey J. Hawkins; “The 
Wonder Workers,” Mary H. Wade; 
‘Cherry-Tree Children,” Mary Frances 
Blaisdell: “The Boy's Parkman,” 
by S. Hasbrouck; “The 
Washington,” by 
“Mother West 

by Ww 

Christmas Came Too Early,” 
Fuller Blodgett; “Folk Tales of 
West,” John Harrington Cox; 
Spain” and “Donald in Scotland,” 
B. MacDonald 
English History 

Blaisdell and F. K 
of History” books, by 
Miscellaneous “The 
III.” translated from 
diary of Baron d’Ambes: “Myths of 
the Modocs,” the late Jeremiah Curtin; 
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Mary H. Northend; 
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Napoleon,” by G. L. de M. Watson; 
“Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes,” 
by “Penal Philosophy,” 
by “A Short History of 
Jenks; “A His- 
Andrew Stephen- 
and English translations by F. C. de 
Sumichrast of Théophile Gautier’s romances 
and travels. 
The head 
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son; 


of Windermere, the haunt 
the meadowiand 
between the mouth of the River Rotha and 
Waterhead, will for building pur- 
poses, unless a sum of £4,000 can soon be 
raised to purchase the site for the English 
Two thousand four hundred pounds 
already contributed, the major 
part residents of the locality, and we 
are asked to urge any Americans who are 
able to de so to help make up the remain- 
Checks may be sent to Canon H. D 
Rawnsley, honorable secretary the 
tional Trust, Vicarage 

wick, England 
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be used 


nation 
has been 


by 


ler 
to 


Crosthwaite Kes- 


of Eden Its Restora- 
the opening article in the Geograph- 
ical Journal for August, by Sir William 
Willcocks, is a description of the proposed 
irrigation works which will give to Meso- 
firm for its future 
Referring the fact that 
Mehemet All proposed to the Sultan of his 
day to exchange Egypt for Babylonia, Sir 
William said that “England make 
bad financial bargain if to 
exchange Egypt for Babylonia.” in- 
teresting and encouraging account of North- 
ern Nigeria is given by C. L. Temple, one 
of the band of ploneers who set 
up an administration there 
A es characteristic of the coun- 
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! 
| try is the innumerable races and tribes to 


|}be found in it. Im one area of about 
| 25,000 square miles sixty-four languages and 
| dialects are spoken. Another is the in- 
|; dustry of the natives, illustrated by the 
|fact that from whatever point one ap- 
| proaches the town of Kano “he will travel 
|for three days through country every inch 
‘of which is highly cultivated.” The land 
| revenue has increased in eight years from 
$80,000 to $2,300,000, and foreign-made trade 
spirits, which have wrought so much evil 
in Western Africa, are prohibited. Other 
subjects treated are the relations of kames 
and eskers, formations deposited by water 
from melted glacier-ice, by Prof. J. W. 
Gregory, and the distribution of early 
Bronze Age settlements in Britain, with 
sketch-maps and illustrations by O. G. § 
Crawford. 


Etta | 


The National Geographical Magazine for 
July opens with an account of some little- 
known parts of Panama by Henry Pittier. 
Its most interesting feature is the descrip- 

| tion, with many reproductions of photographs, 
of the three aboriginal tribes still in exist- 
ence, who retain most of their ancient cus- 
toms. Of the Chocoes he writes: “Never 
in our twenty-five years of tropical 
rience have we met with such sun-loving, 
bright, and trusting people, living nearest 
to nature, and ignoring the most elementary 
wiles of so-called civilization.” The chief 
of the United States Forest Service, H. 8S. 
Graves, describes the methods adopted by 
the Government for fighting the forest fires 
for 33 per cent. of which the railways are 
The importance of this work 
reaches about a 
is shown by the 


expe- 


“Modern Italian Litera- | 


responsible. 
of reducing a loss which 
million dollars annually 
fact that the production of timber by 
growth is one-third less than the amount 
used. Among the preventive works of the 
Government in the national forests are nu- 
merous lookout stations, 10,000 miles of 
trails, above 5,000 miles of fire lines, and 
7,000 miles of telephone lines. 


H. A. L. Fisher’s “Republican Tradition 
in Europe,” published in 1911, and review- 
ed by us on September 7 of that year, has 
been brought out by Putnams in a Students’ 


Edition. 


In a very readable biography of “William 
the Silent” (Baker & Taylor), J. C. Squire, 
late scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
| bridge, has made good use of the great 
statesman’s published correspondence and 
of som? of the English Calendars of State 
Papers; otherwise his dependence upon Mot- 
ley, Ruth Putnam, and Frederic Harrison 
is almost complete. He tells his story in a 
lively, dramatic fashion, but seeks to im- 
press his reader with William’s greatness 
by an extravagant use of adjectives rather 
by a simple statement of the facts 
which that greatness really rests. 


than 
upon 


of King's College, 

his “Philosophy of Social 
(Methuen), throws down the 
gauntlet the sociologists by declaring 
that there cannot be, in any proper sense, 
a “science” of society, but only a philoso- 
phy of social development. In his view, 
the elements of social life are too numer- 
ous and complicated to admit of scientific 
synthesis; moreover, the power of man to 
determine, in considerable measure, his own 
impossible to formulate 


E Urwick, 


in 


Prof. J. 
London, 
Progress” 


to 


laction makes it 
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! 
laws as to what society, the aggregate of cause a sea poem for one dwelling inland 


these innumerable free wills, will do or wi.l always remain as unintelligible as a 
ought to do. From Professor Urwick’s | chart. 

standpoint, the influence of environment in 

affecting social activity has been over-| Seven years ago the H. W. Wilson Co. of 
worked. On the contrary, the conduct of | Minneapolis, Minn., began publishing a thin 
society in any given case is likely to be | and unpretentious quarterly called Library 
the result of an appropriation, by an in-| ork, which provided an index and a brief 
creasing number of persons, of ideas or digest of the more important articles ap- 
examples originating with individuals. Pe-/|Pearing in current library periodicals. As 
culiarly interesting is his view of the pur- the list of periodicals included was short 
posive character of social development, and jen the period covered by each issue was 
his recognition of spiritual and religious brief, the material in each number was too 
forces as elements in progress. For loose |S8cant to be of much service, and the pub- 


generalizations and illogical conclusions |lication received little encouragement from 
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ing, by Prof. Henry Laurie; The Ring and 
the Book, by Dr. Hill. To these is added 
report of the Robert Browning Settlement 
at Walworth, by the warden, F. Herbert 
Stead. It is easy to see that thes: 
addresses may have adequately served their 
immediate but one and all they 
share the Ifterary dreariness that paradox 
ically the most robust of poets infallioly ir 
spires in his interpreters Yet doubtless 
the inner cult will unreservedly welco: 
this pious tribute to a great memory 


a 


brief 


purpose, 


No one knows or loves Paris better than 
Georges Cain, curator of the Musée Carna- 


the author has frank contempt, and his| librarians. The work, however, was con- Valet. Not long ago, Emile Faguet said 
own contribution, while avowedly controver- | tinued, gradually including a wider range of °f him, “He is the geographer of Paris 
sial, and not in all respects so novel or | periodicals, and now the whole series of He knows all the houses in it, all the 
revolutionary as he apparently thinks, has |Separate issues, with much added matter, *treets, the squares, the gardens. And he is 
a solid basis of clear thinking and perti- |cumulated and arranged in one straight ‘e historian of Paris. Of each hous: 
nent illustration. }alphabet, is published in a large octavo street, square, and garden he knows al! 
| volume of 400 pages under the title “Library the history, from the most remote times 

If the old fisherman in the twenty-first Work.” It furnishes an entirely new and down to the other day.’’ His book By- 
idyll of Theocritus had not dreamed that | unique tool for reference in the field of “#¥® of Paris” (Duffield), translated by 


he caught a golden fish, it is possible that |jiprary economy. With this tool in hand, 


Louise Seymour Houghton, like its numer- 


there would be to-day no occasion for such | the busy librarian can in a minute put his ous predecessors, bears out this statement. 
a book as Dr. Henry Marion Hall's on | finger on every reference to any spe- The curiosities to be found in its pages 
“Idylis of Fishermen: A History of the | cific library topic or problem that has are as varied as they are interesting: the 
Literary Species” (Columbia University | appeared during the past seven years in ®®"T** where Napoleon did not live; the 
Press; Lemcke & Buechner). So definite | any and all of the twenty-six leading li- Hotel de Ville and the playground of revo- 
was the impulse which came from the brary periodicals in America, England, lutions in front of it; the rhéatre du \ au- 
Sicilian. Despite the fact that fisherman’s Diese. deville, where “la Dame aux camélias” had 


Scandinavia, Holland, Germany, 
and Italy; and for about one-third of these 
references—and those the most important— 
he has in the index itself a summary or 
digest of their main points. There is in 
English only one other work of reference 


luck was a favorite topic with ancient 
writers, it required the artificial setting 
of an idyll before it could create a body 
of traditions sufficient for the making of 
a literary species. This was Theocritus’s 





its first night sixty years ago; the brook 
of Ménilmontant where Parisians § shot 
ducks in times past, and which now runs 
underground beneath the Opéra; Balzac's 


retreat in the rue Raynouard, with one of 


contribution. Virgil, oddly, left the type|jn its field to be compared with this—the wins — ye a — ' <a 
virtually untouched, yet exerted great in- comprehensive “Bibliography of Library sae Pops sor to agra Pegi ott 
fluence upon it indirectly. For Sannazaro|geeonomy,” compiled by H. G. T. Cannons onset age oy ~~ ee v i = — esc pr 
refashioned the details of Virgil’s pastorals |anq published in London in 1910 (Stanley, wvoiad oA get eam py trate Shes 
into the fisher mould of Theocritus. In | Russell & Co., 7s. 6d.). The latter has the a panrgpee & - ties nie nn Moulin 
his piscatory eclogues are lists of fishes | advantage of including the whole period mat Faguet says . af ieteien 
corresponding to the Augustan’s groupings | from 1876 to 1909, and of being arranged in Cain — good ie eae whe €e net love 
of trees; men sing while they fish, so that | poth classified and alphabetical order. The| paris eae if there be i any): for those who 
the poor victims rise to listen; there are| former has the advantage of being two) qo it is even better osetiial they brace 
contests for prizes, etc.; in short, all the|years nearer to date and of not merely >a ae oles ee a arr 
devices of the pretty fad into which the | pointing to, but in many cases providing, 

eclogue proper had developed. Through | the material needed. For the librarian who| The valuable part of the last “Proceed 
Italy, Spain, France, and England the|wishes to be exhaustive, both indexes are mms of the State Historical Society of ¥ 
fisher idyll ran a long and wide course. | needed, but for one who has access to only! consin” is that portion of the Appendix 
For a couple of centuries there was pager limited number of library periodicals,| given over to “Historical Papers.” This 


a branch of literature into which it did/«Liprary Work” is by far the more useful. 
not enter. The sonnet, the romance, the | with this cumulation, 
drama, the romantic epic sheltered it. In 
England Phineas Fletcher is found by Dr. 
Hall to be the most significant figure in 
this movement. Fletcher, it is interesting 


the quarterly issues 
jare brought to an end, the work being taken 
over by the Library Journal, of which it 
| will hereafter be a regular feature. In one 


|important respect the volume deserves se- 
to note, made the same use of Spenser | vere criticism, and that is the cheap and 


that Sannazaro had made of Virgil, adapt- flimsy binding in which it is issued. In 
ing wherever the plan of his “Piscatorie | these days when librarians are working so 
Eclogs” permitted the substance and man-| persistently to raise the general standard 
ner of the “Shepherd's Calendar.” BY | of book-binding, it is inexcusable that one 
this time it is evident that the fisher idyll |o¢ their own professional tools should be 
had assumed an artificiality far removed ‘supplied in this wretched form 

from the only slightly exaggerated setting 
furnished by Theocritus. This gave trou- 
ble to its later votaries, and an effort was | 
made to correct blunders by squaring the 
work with such an authentic treatise as 
Walton's “Compleat § Angler.” Further 
ramifications of the type are too compli- 
cated to be sketched here. A list of the 
chief English piscatories includes: Donne, 
Milton (in “Paradise Regained’), Gay, 
Moses Browne, William Thompson, Monk 
Lewis, Scott, and Keats. Dr. Johnson, as 
might be expected, had his say about this 
fashion. In the Rambler he objects to|a Letter Writer, by H. C. Minchin; Brown- 
Sannazaro’s eclogues because the sea pre-/|ing as I Knew Him, by William C. Kings- 
sents less variety than the land, and be- | land; An Australian appreciation of Brown- 


The proceedings of “The Robert Browning 
Centenary Celebration,” at Westminster Ab- 
hey, May 7, 1912, are published in attractive 
pocket form with a portrait by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Professor Knight is 
editor for nine short contributions: The 
| Oral Interpretation of Browning, by Bishop 
lw. Boyd Carpenter; two commemorative 
poems by Canon Rawnsley; Browning on 
Failure, by Emily Hickey; 
Wordsworth on Intimations of Immortality, 








Browning and) 


by Ernest Hartley Coleridge; Browning as_| 


portion is more than two-thirds of the vol 


The subjects range 


from such toy 


ume. 


as “Recollections of a Pioneer Woman of 
La Crosse” and 4 Wagon Journ from 
Ohio to Wisconsin in 1546 to the more 
pretentious sort indicated by the titles, 
“The Admission of the ‘Omnibus’ States, 
1889-90,” and “Some Aspects of Politics in 
the Middle West, 1860-72 The last-named 
paper is by Evarts Boutell Greene, Ph.D., 
and is an examination of Professor Dun- 


ning’s thesis that the continuity of the Re- 
publican party since 1854 is doubtful, so far 
as it applies to the political situation in the 
Middle West during the dozen years [ollow- 
ing the election of Lincoln. Quotation from 
the concluding paragraph will 
the trend of the author's reasoning 


best show 


Having recently constructed a building at 


the University of Illinois, to be known as 
Lincoln Hall, we have been interested ip 
preparing, after consultation with various 
| persons throughout the State, a list of the 


Illinois men who, having been associated 
with Lincoln either in the conflict against 
slavery or in the work of preserving th« 
Union, seemed especially to deserve con 
spicuous recognition. An effort was 
to have the list representative so 


mad 
far 


as 


! possible of different phases of political a: 


196 


ihe 


nine men finally 
were Douglas 
almer Logan, Lovejoy 
1 Medill Of these 
872 Of these seve 
two were in that 
political party 
Of the six men 
Republicans in 
issociated with the Liberal 
in movement, and none of the 
er restored to regular standing in the Re 
publ party Of the two men who were 
in the survivor in 1872 
nesely partisan leader of the Re- 
irty 


Yates, 
Davis 


Trumbull 
Koerner, 
nine 8even were 
nh survivors, not 
year identified 
to which they 
living in 
1860, four 
Republi 
four was 


iiving in 


more than 
with the ame 
bel lin 1 
] were 


mee RHO 


872 who 


were 


if 


rats 1860 one 


collec 
th 
W t 


tion is one more plece of evi- 


of deep and intelligent interest 


s taking in its past 


Miron “The Derelict Duchess” 
has done his best to give sub- 
shadowy figure of Charlotte 
Valentinois, the aban- 
But for all 
researches 


I L, 
(Brentano's) 


the 


in 


tance ft 
d'Albret, 
done d 
efforts 


oO 
Duchesse de 

of 
all 


analyses 


wife Cesare Borgia. 

his 
of 
add, 
flights 


unhappy 


his painstaking 
ancient 
all 


of 


and 


and we may his 
and 
sympathy, this 
but pallid 


wished to 


evocations 
lady remains 
Whether she 
whether she 


a portrayal. 


Cesare or 
narried him against her will, what she did 
how looked—all this 
know only that she was referred 
loveli- 


marry 


sald she is uncer- 


We 


contemporaries 


or 
tain 
to by as “one of the 
est girls of France”; that after her separa 
from her husband she sundry 
unsuccessful efforts to join Italy; 
and that after hig downfall she pleaded his 
lack of before 
was thoroughly out 
The omissions of 


made 
in 


tion 
him 
equal success, 


cause, with 


King Louis, who 


conceit with his old ally. 
master-makers of history” are redress- 
by the a spirit of ten- 
plety heroine 
de the home of her 
and intriguing father, Alain 
Sire d'Albret, scion of a great 
then the ladies-in- 
de twice Queen 
who helped Charlotte's 
the 
that 
through ; 


the 
ed 
der 


author in 
He 


au 


pictures his 


in the Chat Nérac, 


coarse-souled 
le Grand, the 
house among 


rf 


Gascon 


waiting « Anne Bretagne, 
of 


marr 


France arrange 


age with Cesare Borgia when 


marriage with 


Tarente, fell 


projected 
de 
and then, finally, we see her, 
life 


seems to have 


originally 


other Charlotte, 


which 
been happy, at Issoudun, im- 
manor of La Motte Feuilly, 
the deliverance which 


mated 


married with her husband, 


mured in her 


where she awaited 
to Cesare, 
apparently held her 
as a doubtful ally the 
ill-placed hope that the latter might there- | 
by be faithfully engagements. 
Hut Italian, his Freach marriage 
incident. Although his 


daughter, Cesare 


never ¢ Having her 


the 


amie 
of 


hostage 


King France 


for his in 


kept to his 
the 


the 


for 


wi but merest 


fe Loulse, 
again after leaving France. | 
In 1514 years after his death, 
died, and according to the in- 
tructions In her last will and testament, in 
the of the of the Annoncl- 
ides Hourges, beside her friend, Jeanne | 
le Valois, the Queen of Louls 
XI. But her was removed from her 
body and placed in the Church of La Motte 
Feullly Here, later, at the order of her | 
daughter, Mme. de la Tremotile, was erect- | 
ed beautiful monument, the work of! 
Clauatre, with the effigy of the Duchesse 
alabaster, This was savagely mutilated | 
during the Revolution, but has since been) 
restored. 


bore him a 


er saw her 
aix she too 
was buried, 
chapel Convent 
at 
uncrowned 


heart 


a 


in 


| 
selected for this 


inventaires, | 
fanciful | 
sentimental | 


of | 


first | 


after her brief | 
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Science 
Stephen Smith is bringing out, 
through Frank Allaben, New York, “The 
City that Was,” a treatise on sanitation in 
New York 1864, “Who Is In- 
sane?” 

The House of Cassell numbers among its 
forthcoming autumn publications several 
science books: “Electricity in the Service of 
Man,” volumes, by R. M. Walmsley; 
“Wireless Telegraphy,” by B. E. Jones; 
‘Reinforced the same; “Practi- 
cal Conjuring Up to Date,” the same; 
“Motor and Their Story,” by F. A. 
Talbot; “The Complete Gardener,” by H. H. 
Thomas; “Indoor Gardening,” the 
“Wild Flowers as They Grow,” fourth 
series, and “Spiderland,” by R. A. Ellis. 


Dr 


city in and 


two 
Concrete,” 


Cars 


Readers need not fear that the new and 
enlarged edition of 
American Wild Flowers” 
Schuyler Mathews, has outgrown 
as a handbook. It 
the side-pocket and adapted 
use in excursions. Severe tests applied to 
the key leading to the families shows that 
great deal of labor has been bestowed 
it, in order to make it trustworthy 
and simple even for beginners. The en- 
gravings, which aim to discriminate puz- 
zling species, are well drawn, and the col- 
ored plates also are excellent. Besides, 
Mr. Mathews gives much first-hand infor- 
mation concerning the relations of insects 
to our common plants. 


(Putnam), by F. 
its con- 
venience 


a 
upon 


“Practical Poultry Keeping,” by R.B. San- | 


do, and “Profitable Breeds of Poultry,” by 
Arthur S. Wheeler, two of the Outing Hand- 
book series, give in a condensed and elemen- 
tary form many axiomatic rules of poultry 
culture. Mr. Sando has kept on safe ground, 
and the poultryman who has no other man- 
ual on his shelves will find here nothing 
tc 
does not know already. Although the Cen- 
sus Bureau bas tabulated returns from 6,- 
655,754 farms which raised poultry during 


1909, and although thee are as many more 


same; | 


“The Field-Book of| 


is still fitted | 
to ready | 


lead him astray, and not much that he/| 
i 
“La Sismologie moderne” (Paris: 


12 maps—4 francs), by F. de Montessus de 


| astunbem of folding, but virtually no 
attention whatever has been given to the 
| dynamics of intrusive magma, such as gran- 
ite. We note in the only reference made to 
plutonic intrusion a very singular sugges- 
tion and a very misleading one, if the au- 
thor wishes his book to convey generally ac- 
cepted doctrine, He asserts that “no ig- 
neous rock type is known which could be 
formed by the fusion of any of the carbon- 
ate rocks,” and then, after showing that 
the chemical composition of shale resem- 
| bles that of average igneous rock, he con- 
cludes, “This close resemblance is prob 
ably of deep significance, for the reason 
that shales and slates are structurally the 
weakest of all rocks, and for the further 
reason that they rather generally directly 
underlie the carbonate rocks, which are 
by contrast the strongest. For these rea- 
sons, shales and slates are the only rocks 
which are likely to be fused by relief from 
jlead through the formation of anticlinal 
arches within the earth's zone of flow. If 
| this view is well founded, lavas and other 
|igneous rocks are in large part fused ar- 
gillaceous sediments, formed in connection 
with the process of folding.” The reviewer 
would respectfully insist that this view is 
not well founded. That the composition of 
|shale should resemble that of average ig- 
neous rock is not remarkable, as shale is 
the sedimentary product of erosion of ig- 
neous rocks, and represents the finest ma- 
terial of all minerals derived therefrom. 
Shale has not been concentrated as has 
| sandstone, for instance, which consists al- 
}most wholly of quartz. 

| The book is noteworthy for the import- 
jance given to the experimental method in 
| geology, for good reading references at the 
j}end of each chapter, for an unusually good 
janalysis of weathering, and the surface 
|process of dry regions, such as dune ac- 
| cumulations in the deserts, and for origi- 
|nal treatment of glaciation. The work of 
organic life and the processes of the oceans 
j}are almost wholly omitted. 

A. Co- 
lin—300 pages, 46 figures in text, 16 plates, 


town and city amateurs, it is inconceivable | Rajlore, is a much-needed exposition in 
that there should be further demand for)! ,opujar form of the author’s large special 


these trite and elementary manuals, which 
offer nothing but the reiteration of princi- 
ples as well-known as the Ten Command- 
ments—and perhaps as often violated. 
A. 8. Wheeler writes in a brisk and 
assertive style, and his views will 
attention from the fact that 
is one of very few writers on poultry 
topics who come out from behind the old 
legend, “All breeds are good, and none is 
better than the others.” His enthusiasm for 
the Rhode Island Red is very great, but he 
well defends it, and his opinion of the Leg- 
by the facts. His 
manual makes good reading. 


attract 


borns is also sustained 


The purpose of “Rarth Features and Their 
Meaning (Macmillan), by Prof. W. H. 
Hobbs, is primarily ts furnish a readable 
work on miscellaneous topics of moderr 
geology and physical geography. In his 
preface the author lays stress on the fact 
that the book is a series of readings to 
stimulate the traveller to appreciate the 
landscape wherever ho may go. A special 
emphasis is laid upon earthquakes, vol- 
canoes, the work of water, desert processes, 


land glaciers. There is some mention of the 


works on seismological geography and seis- 
mological science. It explains with scien- 
tific precision, but for the general reader 
the periodic character of earthquake move- 
ments, their measurable elements, and the 
working of the instruments invented for 
their measurement; the varying phenomena; 
the geography of earthquakes and volca- 
noes; effects and relations of earthquakes 
with other phenomena; the consequent evo- 
lution of the earth’s surface relief, and its 
connection with the internal constitution of 
our globe; and what man can do to meet 
the danger of earthquakes, particularly ia 
bis buildings. There is a short bibliography 
of principal works in the different lan- 
guages, all of recent date like seismologica! 
study itself. The figures and maps are e« 
cellently chosen to make clear what has be- 
come in our own time a necessary branch 
of physical science, thanks to perfected 
means of exact observation. 

The death is reported from Constance, 
Baden, at the age of eighty-one of the 
Rev. Johann Martin Schleyer, the German 
priest who invented Volapiik, the first inter- 





national language. It was based on English 
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; 
and contained many words borrowed from 


the Romance languages and from Latin. 
Schleyer published his first prospectus in 
1879. In 1885 Volapiik had been taken up in 
France. The Volapiik Academy for the study 
of the language was founded in 1887, and to 
the third Volapiik Congress, which met in 
Paris in 1889, 283 societies sent delegates, 
representing more than a million students. 
Shortly after this Congress, Schleyer and 
the members of the Academy divided over 
an effort to simplify the grammar and vo- 
cabulary for commercial use, and Volapiik 





Was superseded by other artificial lan- 
guages. 

Music 
Critical and Historical Essays. By Ed- 


ward MacDowell. 
Schmidt. 


Edward MacDowell is now universally 
regarded as America’s foremost com- 
poser. As a boy he exhibited such re- 
markable skill in the use of pencil and 
brush that a prominent Parisian artist, 
President of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts, offered to give him a free train- 
ing, which offer it is most fortunate 
that he declined, for this country has 
had more great painters than creative 
musicians. 
appeared a volume of his poems, most 
of them written to be set to music by 
himself; and now, several years after 
his death, we have in book form some 
of the lectures which he delivered as 
professor of music in Columbia Uni- 
versity. They are provided with a 
preface by the editor of the Musician, 
W. J. Baltzell, who explains why there 
were not more of these lectures to print. 
MacDowell conducted two courses, one 
of which was intended to give a general 
idea of music from its historical and 
esthetic side, while the other was con- 
cerned with the development of musical 


Boston: Arthur P. 


discussion of ancient, 
A few years before his death 


forms, piano music, modern orchestra- 


tion, impressionism, and the relation 
of music to the other arts. Unfortunate- 


ly only a small part of the lectures | 


in each course were fully written out. 
These he read from a manuscript, but 
the others were given from notes and 
illustrated by him on the piano. How- 
ever, enough of them were worked out 
to make it possible to put together a 
volume which gives a clear and vivid 
view of the evolution and the history of 
music in their main outlines. 

One cannot but regret that MacDow- 
ell ever accepted the Columbia profes- 


natas are 


sorship. There was little understanding | 


of or sympathy with his aims and ideals 
on the part of the faculty, and while 
some of his pupils have since made 
names for themselves, most of those 
who had the privilege of attending his 
lectures were little more than “barbar- 
jans,” as he characterized the univer- 
sity students collectively, speaking from 
the wsthetic point of view. It was not 





,of ornament, as 


like teaching at a conservatory, 
all the students have a practical know- 


ledge of music. Doubtless the very fact 


that not a few of his hearers at the 
University had no such training im 
pelled him to strive for that lucidity 
of explanation which will agreeably 
jimpress every reader of his book. 
What one regrets is that he should have 
ever taken the time to prepare these 
lectures. They are on the whole not 
much better than a similar set of lec- 


tures that might have been prepared by 
half a dozen musical journalists in the 
country. But no one in the country can 
give to the world the inspired songs or 
piano or orchestral pieces which he 
might have composed during the months 
it must have taken him to collect and 
digest the material for these lectures. 
Another set of “Eight or of 
“Woodland Sketches” would have been 
of infinitely greater value to the world 
than this volume of Columbia lectures. 

Yet it is in itself a good book, and 
interesting; a book which may be 
cordially commended to the attention 
of all those who are enamored of Mac- 
Dowell’s music. For, beside much that 
is almost inevitably conventional in the 
medieval, and 
counterpoint, 


Songs” 


modern music, of scales, 
folksongs, Troubadours, sonatas, operas, 
and so on, there is also a good deal of 
the precious individuality of MacDow- 
ell’s mind. The keynote of his attitude 
as an historian and critic is struck in 


these words: 
belief, T am no resvecter of the 
that is to say, the mere fact 
a statement is made by a well-known 
man, printed in a well-known work, or 
is endorsed by many prominent names, 
means nothing to me if the thing itself 
available for examination 


In my 
written word, 
that 


is 


is 


This independent attitude is exempli- 
fied again and again in these pages. The 
frank and sincere American indig- 
nant at the antics of the European his- 
torians who see nothing of the flaws in 
some modern composers and none at all 
in some of the old masters. Mozart's 
sonatas for the piano, for instance, are 
habitually treated as sublime. Though 
they abound in bare runs and unmean- 
ing passages, students are informed that 
they do not contain one note of mere 
filigree work, In reality “Mozart's so- 
compositions entirely un 
worthy of the author of the ‘Magic 
Flute,’ or of any composer with pre- 
tensions to anything beyond mediocrity. 
They are written in a style of flashy 
harpsichord virtuosity as Liszt 
never descended to, even in those of his 
works at which so many persons are 
accustomed to sneer.” The modern style 
used by Chopin and 
Liszt, is distinctly an Oriental trait, and 
MacDowell does not agree with Sir Hu- 
bert Parry and others that the Moors in 
Spain, for example, covered poverty of 
thought beneath superficial ingenuity of 


is 


such 





where 





19% 


The 
“passage work,” in virtuoso arabesques, 


lesign. Alhambra outdoes' in 
“all that an army of Liszts could do in 
piano literature; and yet the Araos wer 
the of 
the 


thought known in Europe in their time 


saviors science, and 


promote d 


greatest learning and depth of 


As for Liszt, “there is such an astound 
ing wealth of poetry and deep feeling 
beneath his somewhat ‘flashy, bombasti 
trick that the 
true 


of speech he inherited, 


lover of music can no more allow 
led 
would judge a man's 
mind by the cut of his coat or the hat 


he 


feelings to be such 


xternals than one 


his astray by 


wears,” 

Frankness is what MacDowell missed 
in most of the books on musical history 
and criticism, as in the attitude towards 
art in general. 
says, to admire the London Law Courts: 
all must the 
straight of architecture 
“Let us have frankness, and if we have 


People do not dare, he 


things he measured by 


lines Grecian 
no feelings on a subject, let us remain 
silent rather than echo that drone in the 
hive of modern thought, the ‘authority 


in art.” He is indignant with the 
musical historians for perpetually par 
roting the ridiculous assertion that the 


increasing and decreasing of a tone in 
loudness as an element of musical 
pression was first Mann- 
heim, about 1760, whereas Plutarch al 
ready referred to this thing. “When we 
in Josephus,” he in 
chapter, “that Solomon had 200,000 sing 
10,000 harpers, 


ex 


discovered at 


read says another 


ers, 10,000 sistrum play- 
ers, and 200,000 trumpeters, we simply 
do not believe it.” He does not join in 
the admiration of the 
they were mainly valuable, in his opin- 
ion, fo, having furnished Wagner a sub- 
ject for his wonderful Hans 
Sachs was perhaps the only one of them 


Mastersingers: 


opera, 


whose melodies show anything but the 
flattest mediocrity 

In all these “heresies” one cannot but 
agree with MacDowell as against the 
historians. There are other heretical 
remarks, such as the statement that 
some of the sonatas of Beethoven, In- 
cluding the so-called “Moonlight.” are 


“sonatas in name only’—an assertion 
which to some will seem the more au- 
dacious as on a previous page (27) the 
author had poked fun at the critics who 
said of Chopin that he in 
form.” While others descant 
the rhythmic wonders of Richard 
Strauss, MacDowell calls attention to 
what Johann Strauss did by means of 
“a marvellous use of counterrhythms, 
thus infusing into the dance a simula 
tion of intellectuality.”” On the important 
influence of the dance in shaping music 
he also dwells. Perhans the most orig!i- 
nal and important of his pages are those 
devoted to exnlaining the difference be- 
tween folk song and nationalism in mu- 


sic. Some of his remarks on Wagner's 


was “weak 
sonata 


on 


stage art show why he himself never 
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felt inspired to write an opera. These re- | Moffat. The names of not a few of the | Churches,” “The Five Orders of Architec- 


marks, and those which betray his in- 
ability to appreciate the fascination of 
Chinese and Siamese music, indicate 
limitations in his otherwise remarkable 
quipmenc for sympathetic appreciation 
and discriminating criticism. 


Stokes, next month, will add several vol- 
umes to the Masterpieces of Music series: 
Reethoven” and “Wagner,” by Fred Cor- 
ler Brahms,” by Sir Charles Stanford; 
humann,” by Landon Ronald; “Schu- 
by George H. Clutsam, and “Mendels- 

by Sir F. H. Cowen 
often contended that, contrary fo 
prevailing belief, violins made to- 
are just as good as those of the 
Italians \ few weeks ago a number 
of music lovers and experts were invited 
in Paris to help test this question In a 
darkened room several violins were play- 
ed in succession They were simply num- 
bered, and the hearers then gave their 
opinions as to their comparative merits 
\Imost unanimously, the first prize was 
issigned to a Belgian instrument made this 
year A French violin made in 1911 got 
the second prize An old Stradivarius, val- 
ved at $12,000, had to be content with third 


on is evidently not yet ready to 

rive up the operas of Puccini even if An- 
ireas Dippel found he could get along with- 
ut them in Chicago and Philadelphia. | 
During the season at Covent Garden, which 
losed on July 29, three of Puccini's op- 
ras were in the lead in the number of! 
erformances La Bohéme” was sung sev- 
n times Tosca” and “Madama Butter- 
fly’ each six times. His “Girl of the Golden 
however, did not get more than 
hearings The most important nov- 

of the season. Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels 


| 


the Madonna,” was given six times. Ver- 

da and Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” 
had each five performances. An important 
was Mevyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots,” 
i ung four times; four was also 
figure for ’ and for “Rigoletto.” 


Dn The Secret of Suzanna,” “Sam 


Louise 
t Dalila.” and Traviata” were each 
three times The four operas 
Jagner’sa Nibelung cycle were twice re 
ited, and two was the figure also for 
The Barber of Seville,” “Manon Lescaut 
nother of Puccini's operas), which is far 
Massenet'’s “Manon.” 
was also sung twice; 
Altogether, ninety- 


five performances were given of twenty- 


popular than 
Tristan and Isolde” 


ind so was “Conchita.” 


"Oo operas 
Probably the biggest concert enterprise 
the world is Sir Henry Wood's series of 
nual promenade concerts in Queen's Hall 
London. No fewer than 500 numbers will be | 
ing or played the coming season. Of| 
00 are purely orchestral, 60 others| 

ure netrumental, and 120 vocal. As in| 


revious years, the 


composers, it must be admitted, are not 
widely known. 


A book of 430 pages on Beethoven's ninth 
symphony has just appeared in Leipzig. The 
author, Heinrich Schenker, makes critical 
use of all previous treatises on this great 
work, written by Grove, Weingartner, Rie- 
mann, Kretzschmar, Nottebohm, and others. 


Besides the “Wegweiser” recently referred 
to in this column, two other Bayreuth 
guides have appeared this summer. One 
of them, entitled “Bayreuth, 1912,” is in 
German only; of the other, “Bayreuther 
Taschenbuch,” there are also English and 
French editions. Still another of these 
guides for Wagnerites is entitled “Miinchen, 


1912.” 


Germany reports a great shortage in 
military band players. More than a thou- 
sand are wanted—horn-players, cornetists, 
clarinet and oboe players, etc. A recent 
number of the Deutsche Militirmusiker- 
Zeitung contained eight pages of adver- 
tisements calling for extra men. The short- 
age is attributed to the fact that players 
in military bands have fewer opportunities 
than those in private bands for extra jobs. 


Once more the Pergola Theatre of Flor- 
ence is to be rebuilt. It was originally 
erected in 1652, and was’ the property of 
a society of aristocrats. In 1775 it was 


torn down and replaced by a building made | 


of more substantial material than wood. 
It then had 2,000 seats, besides 114 boxes, 
and gradually became the leading opera 
house of Italy. In it many first perform- 
ances were given of operas by Piccini (the 


rival of Gluck), Paisiello, Cimarosa, Cheru- | 


bini, Donizetti, Rossini, Verdi, and many 
others. 


The Norwegian city of Bergen, the birth- 
place of Edward Grieg, also has a theatre 
which is to be torn down. The present 
plan is to put in its place an industrial 
building, but an effort is being made to 
thwart this and carry out the project of 
making the new building a hall for con- 
certs and national festivities. This would 
be apprcpriate, because the old theatre, 
known as the National Stage, has played 
history of Norway, the country of Ibsen, 
Bjsrnson, and Heiberg. It was built, with 
money earned chiefly in America, by the 
great violinist, Ole Bull, with the object 
of benefiting the national aspect of Nor- 
wegian art. Ibsen did much to help along 
the movement. Dissatisfied with the situa- 
tion in Christiania, he had several of his 
plays produced first in Bergen. 


Art 


Art books in Stokes’s list include: “The 
Tapestry Book,” by Helen Churchill Can- 


ture,” “On the Design of Houses,” and “By 
|the Sea”—bound up with forty-five pencil 
sketches—make up “An Architect’s Sketch 
| Book” (Houghton Mifflin), by Robert Swain 
Peabody. One of the oldest and most dis- 
| tinguished of Boston architects, Mr. Pea- 
| body has in these seven essays (several of 
|which have previously appeared in the 
| Atlantic Monthly) succeeded in conveying 
some sound and excellent teaching in a style 
| whose easy flow is as far as possible from 
| suggesting the lecture-room or the didactic 
| discourse. The forty-five sketches are of 
|ne great importance architecturally, though 
|}marked by much charm of handling and 
crispness and delicacy of touch. In these 
| days of photographs, half-tone prints, and 
‘architectural monographs, the croquis de 
| voyage has lost its old-time importance 
|as a record of facts. The architect's 
| sketches, save as the making of them 
| quickens his powers of observation and 
|makes more precise his knowledge and 
|memory of a building, are of value chiefly 
|}as records of impressions and revelations 
|of the sketcher’s taste and skill. Mr. Pea- 
| body’s book will be valued most by his. 
friends, fellow architects, and former pu- 
| pils and draftsmen, as a reflection and ex- 
| pression of his own genial personality, his 
well-informed mind, and broad and fine 
| taste; but it is a good book to put into the 
| hands of any layman or student. 


| From the Clarendon Press we have re- 
|ceived a “Catalogue of Portraits in the 
| Posseasion of the University, Colleges, City, 
|and County of Oxford,” compiled by Mrs 
| Reginald Lane Poole. Volume I comprises 
the portraits owned by the University, 
|town, and county. Subsequent volumes 
|will take up the untilled ground of the 
|eollege collections. The present volume 
;}contains 770 entries, in both the graphic 
) and plastic arts, and more than 70 illus- 
trations. The historical and iconographical 
notes have been carefully done, and there 
|is a considerable contribution of new iden- 
| tifications and attributions. It all repre- 
|sents an amount of labor which those who 
| have never attempted to unravel a portrait 
| tradition can hardly imagine. Since Oxford 
| University possesses few portraits by great 


ot |" prominently patriotic réle in the literary| masters the interest of the present work 


lis strictly iconographical. Yet there could 
|be no worthier form of antiquarian en- 
|deavor than to recover the actval simili- 
ltudes of the great folk of older days. In 
| fact, portrait iconography is a science only 
lat its beginnings which might well claim 
| the attention of many now devoted to less 
| important flelds of art. It is probable that 
| are. Poole’s explorations among the col- 
| leges may reveal some fine portraits which 
/eseaped the notable exhibitions of 1904-5-6. 


The Art Institute of Chicago calls at- 
| tention to important special exhibitions now 
| to be seen in its galleries: A loan collec- 
|tion from Germany of modern German 
| applied arts; collections of paintings, by 


Monday evenings are| dee; “Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art,”| Jonas Lie and by Charles Morris Young; 


» be devoted to Wagner, the Friday eve-| >y Ernest F. Fenollosa; several volumes in| paintings from the collection of Henry C. 


nings to Beethoven 
will be conducted by George Henschel, 
Violoncello players often complain that/| 
there are so few pleces for them. But 8 
Schott'’s Séhne of Mayence alone publish a 
Cello Bibliothek of no fewer than sixty- 
sonatas, with pianoforte They are 
edited by Piatti de Swert, Schroeder, and 


Curios” (House Decoration series); “Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton,” and 
“American Types,” by Clarence F. Under- 


| wood 


Seven essays, entitled respectively “A 
Venetian Day,” “The Italian Renaissance,” 
“Rural England.” “French and English 


Five of the concerts| the Great Engravers series; “Antiques and/ Lytton, of Chicago. These collections will 


lremain on view until September 15. 


| It is feared that the new scheme for 
| bringing the proposed Ostia Railway into 
|Rome will do considerable damage to the 

buried remains of the Circus Maximus, 
| whieh, it had been hoped, would some day 


have been excavated. The present plan is 
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to substitute for the previous scheme of 
two tubes under the Palatine and Capitol 
@ tunnel across the old Vicus Tuscus. This 
would also prevent the exploration of the 
Lupercal, 


Commendatore Boni has been continuing 
his excavatious op the Palatine. In the 
course of them he has found a number of 
votive offerings, including an admirable 
representation of a camel. The latter was 
found at a considerable depth, and is held 
to confirm the accuracy of Plutarch’s state- 
ment in his Life of Lucullus that camels 
were known to the Romans before the 
time of Scaurus. There have also come 
to light a marble head of a woman; a 
piece of gilt stucco from the dining room 
of Domitian; some fragments of mother- 
of-pearl, and a number of styli for writ- 
ing. A splendid piece of pavement found 
some months ago Commendatore Boni con- 
siders to possess great historical as well 
as artistic value, as proving that the so- 
called opus Alerandrinum existed long be- 
fore the time of Alexander Severus, in 
fact probably as early as Nero. 


Excavations made in the Forum of Nerva, 
in Rome, have led to the discovery of the 
base of the western of the two standing 
columns, the so-called Colonnacce, the only 
remnants of the portico of the famous 
temple of Minerva. These columns had 
long remained half-buried in the ground, 
the total depth of the western column be- 
low the surface was shown to be no less 
than sixteen feet four inches. Other exca- 
vations are being carried on at the foot 
of the celebrated Torre delle Milizie, com- 
monly known as the “Tower of Nero,” 
though it was not erected till about the 
year 1200. It has now been shown, how- 
ever, that this medieval tower rests part- 
ly upon ancient Roman ruins and partly 
upon an ancient paved street. 





Finance 


EVIDENCES OF BETTER TIMES. 


There are several directions from 
which, at a time when people are dis- 


«cussing the probability or improbabil- 


ity of nation-wide trade revival, evi- 
dence pointing the one way or the oth- 
er is to be expected. The state of the 
steel and iron trade, which in a certain 
sense underlies all other industries, is 
one. Increase or decrease in the 
amount of money changing hands in 


general business (which is shown by | 
itouched in 


the total volume of checks drawn on 


iron trade has already become familiar. 


Business in that industry, according to 
the Iron Age, “has not been as active 
as at present since the early part of 
1907.” In the total money volume, 
checks drawn last week on al! of the 
country’s banks, reported through the 
various clearing-houses, indicated a 14 
per cent. expansion over 1911. Detailed 
returns show that in the trans-Missouri 
West, where weekly totals have until 
lately lagged far behind last year's, the 
volume of check exchanges is now run- 
ning 20 per cent. above 1911, and is ex- 
ceeding all previous records for the pe- 
riod. The great Western railway sys- 
tems have begun to report their earn- 
ings for July, when the first of the great 
crops of 1912 were starting for the mar- 
ket. Of these, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé, whose net earnings in the 
twelve preceding months, despite near- 
ly 300 miles’ extension of its lines, fell 
a million dollars below the year before, 
reports for July a gross revenue $938.- 
000 ahead of 1911 and net receipts larg- 
er by $509,000. Last Saturday's fort- 
nightly statement of idle railway cars 
in the United States showed 11,500 de- 
crease since the last report. The pres- 
ent total of 43,000 side-tracked cars is 
nearly 60 per cent. below this date in 
1911 and is 80 per cent. short of the 
figure reported even in 1909. Further- 
more, it is well known to the railway 
world that even the relatively small 
present number of idle freight cars rep- 
resents largely equipment massed at 
harvest-distributing points, for instant 
use when the spring wheat crop begins 
to move. 

The Stock Exchange movement has 
been to most people less iiluminating. 
It is true that, during August, fifty 
stocks have touched at New York the 
highest price of the year, and that twen- 
ty-nine of these “new high records” 
were achieved last week. But a “high 
price for the year” is a very relative 
expression. Two questions will natur- 
ally be asked about it. The first is, 
whether it represents a large advance 
over the lowest of 1912, or a small ad- 


‘vance, The second is, how do the “new 


high levels” compare with the _ top 
prices of other preceding years? 

From the low prices of 1912—mostly 
February—the advances 


the country’s banks) is another. Rail-| have been very considerable. They have 


way earnings, in which the movement 
of merchandise from city to city is re- 


prices on the Stock Exchange has sim- 
ilar significance. All of these indica- 
tions of prosperity or depression, as the 
case may be, have pointed an unfavor- 


able inference during the past two years. | 
'1912 reached the highest prices of the 
‘summer of 1911, and only one has touch- 
define itself, an examination of these | 


Since it is in the early autumn that the | 


trend of industry and finance is apt to 


various weather-signs is now in point. 
The course of events in the steel and 


| run as high as the 14%-point rise in 
|Union Pacific, the 16% points in Steel, 
flected, are still another. The course of | 


the 20 points in Louisville, the 25 in 


/Reading, and the 28% in Amalgamated 
| Copper. 


Out of the thirteen leading 
stocks, none has scored less of a gain 
than 8 points. But, on the other hand, 
only five of those stocks have as yet in 


ed the top level scored in the summer 
of 1909 or the first weeks of 1919. For 
exactly one-half of the above-named 








stocks, moreover, the top prices reach- 
ed in 1906 or the few preceding years 
were well above those even of 1909. Was 
the actual state of prosperity, then, and 
the outlook for its continuance, greater 
in August, 1906, and in September, 1909 
than it is at the end of August, 1912 
Or are Stock Exchange prices relatively 
lower now, merely because of other and 
adverse influences which are present in 
1912, but were not in 1909 or 1906? 

The question is more pertinent, in 
view of the fact that, during the past 
three or four weeks, while all the other 
“industrial barometers” have been giv 
ing out positive forecast regarding con- 
ditions of prosperity, the Stock Ex 
change has stood still. Last week, for 
instance, total sales on the New York 
Exchange were less than the previous 
week's by 27 per cent., smaller by 36 
per cent. than in the corresponding week 
of 1911, and rather generally ending in 
moderate net declines from the pre- 
vious week. 

Now, markets from which the ca 
pacity of motion seemed to have disap 
peared, and in which the narrow back 
ward and forward swing of prices was 
the mere shadow and pretence of activ 
ity, have by no means been unfamiliar 
to the Wall Street of the past three 
years. When nothing is happening to 
alter the status qug, and when, so far as 
any one can see, the situation to-mor- 
row, next week, or next month, will be 
exactly the same as it is to-day, a mo 
tionless stock market Is at least entire- 
ly logical. But this explanation is as 
far as possible from fitting the mar- 
ket’s action, or rather its inaction, un 
der lately prevailing circumstances 

All the authentic news which has 
been coming to hand has borne evidence 
that the industrial situation, especially 
in this country, was changing radically 
The disposition of American markets 
and business communities to exagger 
ate the favorable points in a revival of 
industry is familiar enough; but in this 
case we have had 
whose natural influence, when measured 
by the criterion of all previous periods 
of the kind, was certain to be far-reach 
ing. To the minds of some observers, 
even those of conservatism and exper! 
ence, this country had reached a perfect 
ly familiar stage in the economic cycle, 
which warranted expectation of much 
better times. 

We had passed through the first af 
ter-panic liquidation of finance and in 
dustry; through the period of fllusive 
and premature recovery, of secondary 
and severe reaction, of renewed liquida 
tion. We had traversed the long stretch 
of despondent inertia, cautious readjust 
ment of credits, replacing of trouble 
some international debt with handsome 
foreign credits, and compulsory econ 
omy in business. Instead of ta'king of 
the boom which was certain to be re- 


undisputed facts 


2OO 


sumed to-morrow or next month, our 
financiers and men of affairs had begun 
tc discuss the “boom period” as a half- 
forgotten tradition which no one ex- 
pected to see again in our day. This 
has usually, in the past, marked the in- 
really ended 
the chapter of depression, and which 
indicated that normal was at 
At precisely that juncture, as has 
similar occasions 
showered her 
profusion on 


termediate period which 
recovery 
hand 
occurred on 


nature 


so often 
history, 


unexpected 


in oul 


bounty with 
the 
enough 
ference that 
old-fashioned sort is immediately ahead 
In some of its essential particu- 
of the sort is dif- 
ferent from any that has preceded it. 
But the fact of importance is that at 
least a real and decided change in con- 
which 


United States. 

analogies of this sort are never 
to warrant the offhand in- 
another trade boom of the 


sure 


of us 


lars, every situation 


in sight, to 
make no 
by remaining 
market 
weeks, 


to 


dition is 
response ex- 
Judging the 
of the 
in 
is 


visible 
idle. 
movement 
is still 
wind 


markets 
cept 
tock its 
Wall 
which 


by 
Street 


the 


past few 
doubt 
blowing. 
The 
with 


as way 


be 


reason, 


why it expected, 
some of that this 
will at least be in some measure 
off, as we enter the early au- 
that events rather than gener- 
a! conditions begin to dominate 
financial sentiment. This ordinarily 
means that markets are forced at least 
to declare themselves as regards their 
tendency. We shall very soon 
know—if that was necessary—whether 
our later crops are to fulfil all the cheer- 
ful predictions of a month ago, or are 
to have their prospects slightly impair- 
ed. On the second business day of Sep- 
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The Nation 
tember, we shall be favored with an in- 
dication of extraordinary interest re- 
garding the actual trend of Presiden- 


tial politics. 


plans, we are likely to learn it early in 


September, and if nothing of moment. 


develops in that quarter by that time, 


it ewill be a fair assumption that the! 


}money situation will not be disturbing 
'during the autumn. 

If the Stock Exchange has merely 
|been waiting to make up its mind on 
|such considerations, it will at least have 
the opportunity to do so then. Thus far, 
the singular and unusual aspect of the 
case has been that, with the cards pret- 
ty much all on the table, even the alert 
mind of the Wall Street fraternity has 
apparently been unable to satisfy itself 
jas to the course of the game. And the 
lodd part of that hesitation is that it is 
exactly the state of mind which people 
in general expect to regulate, in their 
own case, by watching for Wall Street’s 
clear expression of opinion. 
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